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WAS IN THE AUTUMN OF 


1920 that the nesting chirp of the Golden 
Cockerel was first heard in the Berkshire valleys; 
the following Spring a more lusty cry reached 

to the heart of the Metropolis. 

Harold Taylor had founded the press with the ob- 
ject of discovering unknown authors; and on the 
ist April, 1921, flouting superstition, he issued his 
first publication, ‘Adam & Eve & Pinch Me’, 12 tales 
by A. E. Coppard. This book, set up and printed 
by the author’s and publisher’s own hands, was 
not a great typographic achievement, on the con- 
trary; but its literary merits overcame all other 
deficiences, and that small volume, so easily parted 


from its cover, became the foundation stone of 
Mr.Coppard’s brilliant career. Other works and 
other authors followed, but the successful pub- 
lication of unknown authors by an unknown 
press with no capital would have required a 
more Utopian regime than post-war England, 
and in 1923 Mr. Taylor turned his attention to 
fine printing. Eight well-printed volumes fol- 
lowed, all unillustrated except ‘The Wedding 
Songs of Edmund Spenser, with engravings on 
wood by Ethelbert White’. 

Then the writer of these notes was asked to 
illustrate BrantOme’s ‘Lives of Gallant Ladies’, 
but before the second engraving was finished 
Taylor’s health broke down completely, and 
doctor’s orders compelled him to abandon the 
press at a week’s notice. Three hours before 
closing I was able to wire agreeing to purchase 
the press & retain the staff. Soa free-lance artist 
with no cares or worries beyond the elasticity 
of his belt suddenly became a printer and a 
publisher with a duty to the public and many 
other undreamt of responsibilities. It was hard 
going at first; but thanks to the excellent staff, , 
whose names appear in the colophon of every 
book, the Cockerel did not entirely lose the 
_ lustre of its plumage. 

Since the publication of Brant6me in 1924, 
upwards of 50 books have been issued with 
engravings on wood or copper. In all some 800 
original decorations have been used, and these 


have been in every instance engraved by the artists themselves. 
Eric Gill and the present owner have perhaps been responsible 
for the largest number of these blocks, but such names as Eric 
Ravilious, Hester Sainsbury, J. E. Laboureur, Paul Nash, John 
Nash, David Jones, Denis Tegetmeier, Blair Hughes-Stanton, 
Ivan Lebedeff, John Farleigh, Mabel Annesley, & Celia Fiennes, 
show that there has been no monopoly of the work. The aim of - 
the press has been to wed in happy matrimony fine typography 
with the best contemporary engraving. The size and shape of 
the type determines the space left for decoration, and not until 
the type has been set and the page proofed does the artist begin 
his work. The paper used is in nearly every case made specially 
for the press by Joseph Batchelor & Son, in Kent, and is the best 
that money can buy. This pure rag paper by reason of its hard- 
ness must be damped before use, and the difficulties of keeping 
more than a few hundred sheets of paper at an even dampness 
in all varieties of weather is at least one good reason for the 
limitation of an edition. But there are others also, and the chief 
of these is an aesthetic one. As in any other art, work should 
cease when sensibility flags, so fine printing should be limited to 
the number of sheets the printer can put through the press with- 
out losing interest. Laying each sheet by hand and examining it 
as it leaves the press, we believe that 500 copies is the most that 
can be printed without a loss of standard. Whereas in a modern 
commercial house machines will print at the rate of 4,000 an 
hour, we are content if we maintain an average of 500 a day. 
Many arguments can be brought forward for the commercial 
advantages of other methods, but, apart from finance, there can 
only be one opinion as to ultimate results. For the same reason 
the type is set by hand: only by so doing can the spacing be con- 
trolled, only by so doing can the page remain ‘human’. 


The case binding of the finished sheets is carried out by Messrs. 
W. H. Smith, under the direction of Mr. Douglas Cockerell; and 
the hand binding ‘in the olden way’ by Messrs. Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe. From them the finished books pass to the outer world. 
In the colophon of each volume is mentioned the exact limita- 
tion of the edition, and this represents the whole number print- 


ed for England and America, and includes every copy, whether 
for sale, for review, or for presentation. ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
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an Assyrian, but I think it my bounden duty to inform 
you that an apple-tree, though a very fit hiding place for 
beauty, cannot be equally well used as a bed of love.’ 
Lord Bullman looked up into the tree and saw the girls. 
And, as soon as he beheld them, he gave the cry that 
huntsmen use to inform the field that the prey that they 
have chased is already in their hands, or rather, in their 
dogs’ teeth. As soon as he had given the call, the master 
of the hunt pointed out to Mr. Pix the pretty shapes of 
the two girls, affirming that no two Eves could look 
more desirable. 

‘But, oh!’ said Mr. Pix, shaking his head, for he was a 
serious kind of man, ‘I can assure you, my lord, that 
no well-bred vixen would ever climb a tree, and I fear 
that those two are but sad, ill-trained hussies, of no 
breeding.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ observed Mr. Priddle, taking part in 
the conversation, ‘they both belong to the very oldest 
family, but when one considers how fond of happy play 
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I grew up in the companionship mainly of Bill Brown 
and I loved him, or it seemed to me that I loved him. 
When first we met he was not very handy at games 
and such things, except the game of marbles, which he 
played with such devastating accuracy as to sow a per- 
manent bitterness in my soul. I was always a sort of 
pioneer for Bill Brown, a pioneer whom he consistently 
_ ousted and excelled. He was fair and freckled. I did not 
like freckles, but my heart concealed its distaste from 
him, just as it concealed a contempt for many of the 
things he did; and although his accomplishments, when 
he accomplished anything, were undeniable, I chafed at 
his methods, which seemed pervaded by a mysterious 
unfairness. I do suspect now that I did not love him at 
all, and that my emotion was but a reflection of another 
I indulged in, my timid silent worship of his tender 
silent sister Carlotta. He was freckled, & I could not en- 
dure freckles. He had simply no finger nails, they were 
gnawed off, and he knew a lot of dirty songs which a 
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— See THE <5 
~ WOOD-ENGRAVINGS “"*" * 
THAT APPEAR IN THE PAGES 
OF THIS SUPPLEMENT 


On page 1 from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, by Eric Gill 
On page 2 from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, by Eric Gill 
On page 3 from Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, by Eric Gill 
On page 5 from Keats’ Lamia, by Robert Gibbings 
On page 6 T. F. Powys’ When Thou Wast Naked, by John Nash 
On page 7 from A. E. Coppard’s 100th Story, by Robert Gibbings 
On this page from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, by Eric Ravilious 


Supplement to the London Mercury, November, 1931 


1795-1931 
THE HOUSE OF BUTLER AND TANNER 


OME time between 1790 and 1795 an enterprising chemist of the 
name of Crocker set up a printing press in an outbuilding 
behind his shop in Frome, in Somersetshire. From this humble 

beginning, by a process of continuous development, has been evolved 
the House or BUTLER AND TANNER, an organization capable of dealing 
with every form of printing and bookbinding, from the smallest to 
the largest scale. 

The original premises were constantly enlarged under Crocker’s 
successors, but in the middle of the nineteenth century a new site 
had to be found. Here, about 1857, a steam. engine was installed, 
and the business became known as Butler’s Steam Printing Works. 
The present Selwood Printing Works grew up upon successive 
extensions of this site. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century it was evident that the 
Selwood Works, which were incapable of further extension, could no 
longer cope with the increasing business of the House. A second 
site covering twelve acres was acquired, and upon this was commenced 
the erection of the Adderwell Printing Works. As will be seen from 
the illustrations on page 3, the Adderwell Works have been in process 
of continual extension since the site was first acquired. Sufficient 
space is now at the disposal of the House for the erection of the most 
modern machinery as it is evolved—a very necessary requirement in 
view of the policy of the House, which is ruthlessly to scrap machinery 
as soon as it becomes out of date, and to replace it by the most efficient 
plant procurable. 

Owing to this policy, and the facilities thus at its disposal, the 
HousE OF BUTLER AND TANNER is enabled to offer to Publishers a 
service of unequalled efficiency. Every branch of book production 
has been most carefully studied, and the House is in a position to 
turn out, expeditiously and cheaply, the complete book or magazine, 
printing, binding, and wrapper. The machinery available is capable 
of dealing either with the longest runs, or with limited editions where 
fine printing is the first consideration. The Publisher may rest 
assured that in confiding his work to the Housr oF BUTLER AND ‘TANNER, 
he will ensure that his productions will be of the unvarying standard 
which distinguishes the well-printed and well-bound book. 


(The above is set in 12 point Imprint) 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENTS OF THE HOUSE OF BUTLER AND TANNER 
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BuTLer’s Steam Printing Works, circa 1860 


Twenty-five years later. The Selwood Printing Works, circa 1885 


(The above heading and captions ave set in 10 point and 8 point Old Style) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MODERN PRINTING PLANT 
ADDERWELL PRINTING WORKS, FROME 
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(The above heading and captions are set in 10 point and 8 point Modern Eatended) 
5) 


It is impossible, in the space available, to reproduce all the 
types possessed by the HousE oF BUTLER AND TANNER. The 
following extracts are reproduced from books actually produced by 
the House, and the Types are among those recommended for ordinary 
book production. (The above is set in 12 point Veronese.) 


His ecclesiastical career is one of great interest and great importance, 
for he lived through a period of crisis in the history of the Church, which 
was largely prophetic of the greater events of the next century. (The 
above 1s set in 12 point Caslon Old Face.) 


The sun was sinking behind the old high cross which marked the 
MacPhillips plot in Drumsnat graveyard as Davnet took the reins 
from Andy Lennon and stopped the pony at the cross-roads in front 
of MacFarland’s public-house. (The above is set in 12 point Baskerville.) 


The prince slew one of the Syrian princes with his sword, and the 
dog killed another with his teeth, but the other Syrian princes drove 
their spears into them and they fell down senseless to the ground. (The 
above is set in 12 point Garamond.) 

Journalists were busy on the “story ”’ all through Wednesday, 
and variations on the theme were the most popular headlines in 
every edition of the London and provincial dailies. (The above is 
set mm 12 point Old Style.) 


To-day the trip from Italy to Leh, via Bombay, Delhi and Kashmir, may 
be made in forty days without undue strain, and has ceased to be adventurous 
even in the stretch from Kashmir to Leh, if taken at the right season. (The 
above is set in 12 point Fournier.) 


This picture of the Greek steam engine, proclaiming a secret to 
which no one was to listen for twenty centuries, comes to one in 
reading the story of money and its effect upon the rise and fall of 
civilizations. (The above is set in 12 point Cochin.) 


It seems incredible that anyone—however proud he might be 
of his possessions—should have exposed treasures of such value in 
his window on the roadside, for all who passed by to see. (The 
above is set in 12 point Dryden Old Face.) 


BUTLER & TANNER LTD. 
FROME AND LONDON 
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Henderson & Spalding Ltd 

Printers, at the Sylvan Press 

Sylvan Grove, London, SE15 
Telephone: New Cross 44.44 


Supplement to the ‘London Mercury’ November 1931 


An old wooden hand-press dating from about 1750, which for many years 
stood in the printing works of Henderson & Spalding Ltd. A similar but 
later model can be seen at the St Bride Foundation. After a quiet old age 
(broken only by a meteoric appearance in the Hertford pageant) this ancient 
press was bought by Mr Elmer Adler for the office of the New York Times. 


Printed by ‘ photo-offset’ process by Henderson & Spalding Ltd. 


~ The Old and the New 


There ts something attractive to each of us about an old 
hand-press. We still love to believe, in our common humanity, 
that hand work is better than machine work. In general it 
may be true; but it clearly is not always true, for so much 
depends on the hand, and so much on the machine, that is 
doing the work. Yet there is an undeniable romance about 
old things—the wood, well seasoned (we believe), that has 
outfaced the wear of centuries, that quieter life of individual 
effort which was the life of the craftsman, the very slowness 
of the process, wring our hearts like ‘a forgotten dream’. 

But was not the discovery of the wheel one of man’s first 
and greatest achievements? Is not this but one more example 
of ‘old saws and modern instances’ ? For the modern printing 
machine is but a progression from that simple thought. The 
old long-standing wood has its beauty, but so has the modern 
metal—a_ beauty perhaps largely of intellect but also, to a 
degree, a beauty of eye, and speed, of certainty, and ingenuity, 
and triumph over difficulties. 

Herein you see pictures of both—the ancient and revered, 
the modern and despised. Without the first the second could 
not be; without the second you could not have the pictures 
of both so clearly printed before you. Who shall choose 
between them? 

At least let us be content to make use of the advantages 
we have—of modern machines that can satisfy our modern 
needs with efficient work at a price within our means. 

This folder is an example of that. It is a type of work 
that can be well done, times without number, by the 
machines. May we do something like it for you? 


HENDERSON & SPALDING LTD LONDON  SE15 


This ‘baby’ machine is a triumph of British engineering design. It is a 

rotary offset machine, by Waite & Saville, turning out perfect sheets 

of royal folio size to the number of 6,000 per hour, or 4,500 in 
colours. One of many offset machines at Henderson & Spalding’s. 


Offset-photo-lithograph by Henderson && Spalding Led. 


A compact modern machine capable of printing 2,500 sheets of double 

demy size per hour. This most up-to-date pattern of a stop-cylinder 

letterpress machine (by Dawson, Payne, & Elliott) is in daily use at 
Henderson & Spalding’s works. 


An “ offset-litho ’ print by Henderson €F Spalding Ltd. 


This ‘London Mercury ’ Supplement 
is printed entirely by offset-lithography by Henderson 
& Spalding Ltd. The pictures were photographed direct 
on to the printing surface and ‘ half-tone’ blocks 
thereby made superfluous. 

The many uses and savings of offset- -printing a are not 
yet fully appreciated by those who use print. We shall 
be glad to discuss this process with you: 

The type used is Centaur, designed by Mr Bruce 
Rogers. It is but one part of our wide and modern 
type equipment. 

Our two books on printing, called Good Printing and 
Other Types—ranging in subject from oftset, through 
types, to alpen been received with praise on 
every side. The next book to be issued by us is Lhe 
English Scene. If you wish to receive this and also a 
copy of our Calendar for 1932, will you please send us 
your name and address on a postcard? 
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Printers, at the Sylvan Press 
Sylvan Grove, London, SE15 


TWO EXAMPLES OF 
COMPOSITION 
ON THE 


“MONOTYPE” 


AUTOMATIC TYPE CASTING AND COMPOSING MACHINE 
Pages reproduced in type facsimile, by permission of the publishers, from 


I. A book of half-a-million words, retailing at 8s. 6d. 
II. A limited edition of unusual beauty, issued to 
subscribers at {/5 5s. 


Of the last “Fifty Best-Produced Books” of Great Britain, no 
fewer than 39 were composed automatically on the “Monotype” 
to of the remainder being set by hand. 

The chief economic reason why over 80 per cent. of British 
books are “Monotype ’’-set is that authors’ or literal corrections 


can thus be made letter for letter instead of being re-set on a 


keyboard. 


The chief aesthetic reason why “Monotype” is employed in 
most “‘fine” book setting is that kerned roman and italic charac- 


ters can thus be composed without extra expense. 


THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION LIMITED 
43 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


ENTIRELY UNDER BRITISH CONTROL 


involved—e.g. “‘ Trio for pianoforte, horn and violin,”’ “ Quartet for two 
violins, viola and ’cello ” (the usual “ string quartet ’’), and so forth. 

Thirdly, “(a Symphony ”’ is again a piece of similar dimensions and 
construction composed for full orchestra. 

Therefore, in heading this section ““ The Symphonic Form,”’ what is : 
indicated is a brief outline of the structure commonly found in the several 
movements of a classical Symphony ; from what has been said above, it 
will be understood that the structural outline of a sonata, trio, quartet, 
etc., is precisely the same. The word “ brief ”’ is purposely emphasised ; 
there is no room here to enter into the thousand and one little devices 
and expedients by which this form is endowed with almost inexhaustible 
variety. 

The first movement. This is commonly in so-called sonata-form—an 
immensely amplified “ternary” type, in which distribution of key is 
carefully planned so as to emphasise at first the contrast between the 
principal themes, whilst paving the way later for a reconciliation. The 
three limbs of the structure are known as :— 


(1) Exposition (sometimes preceded by a slow Introduction). 

(2) Development. 

(3) Recapitulation—a repetition of the Exposition, with certain modi- 
fications, and rounded off by a Coda. 


The details of the analysis are as follows :— 
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Exposition 

(1) Announcement of principal subject in tonic key. Modulations in 
this section are of a transitory nature ; it is the tonic that must first be 
strongly asserted. 

(2) Transitional (or “ bridge ’’) section, in which the influence of 
the tonic is gradually weakened, until finally some new key (not, however, 
too remote from the tonic)! is established. 

(3) Announcement of secondary subject (or more accurately, group 
of subjects) in the new key, which thenceforward prevails until the end ' 
of the exposition. (In the earlier symphonies the exposition closes with a remarkable bob} 
double bar and repeat ; later, it passes without break into the develop- : produced in th 
ment.) : decade, An Outli' 


one of the 


Development (also known as “ free fantasia ’’ or “‘ working-out section ”’) 

The themes already announced are “‘ developed ’”’ in various ways— 
i.e. characteristic rhythmic or melodic features are presented in various 
new guises and combinations, according to the fancy and ingenuity of 
the composer. Modulation is frequent and remote keys are often reached. 
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There is no sort of rule as to the order of presentation ; in the first move- was specially 


ment of Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, for example, the development is 
concise and based entirely on one single figure, taken from the principal 
subject ; in the Eroica practically the whole of the thematic material is 
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1 Tn the earlier symphonists—Haydn, Mozart, and at first Beethoven—the : 4k Aut 
new key is almost invariably the dominant or (if the original key was minor) : op a 
the relative major. Subsequently Beethoven allowed himself a wider range of 
secondary keys, and later nineteenth-century symphonists followed his example. 
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opposite: A page 
from Tusser: Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry (London, James Tregaskis 
& Son, 1931). xii+336 pp. Edition limited to 500 copies on Batchelor hand- 
made paper, price £5 5s per copy. A noble example of “fine book” production, 
printed by R. A. Maynard and H. W. Bray, at the Sign of the Raven. Com- 
posed in Monotype Bembo, Series No. 270, roman and italic. 
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To bed know thy guise, 


To rise do likewise. 


In winter at nine, andinsommerat ten, Bed time. 
to bed after supper both maidens and men. 
In winter at five a clocke, servant arise, Time to rise. 


in sommer at foure is verie good guise. 


Love so as ye may 
Love many aday. 


Be lowly notsollen, ifought go amisse, 
what wrestling may loose thee, that winne with akisse. 


Both beare and forebeare now and thenas ye may, 
then, wench Goda mercie, thy husband will say. 


THE PLOUGHMANS FEASTING DAIES 


This would not be slept, 
Old guise must be kept. 
GOOD huswives, whom God hath enriched ynough, 
forget not the feastes that belong to the plough. 
The meaning is onelie to joie and be glad, 
for comfort with labour is fit to be had. 


Plough Monday. 
Plough Monday, next after that Twelftide is past, Leicestershire. 
bids out with the plough, the woorst husband is last. 


If ploughman get hatchet or whip to the skreene 
maides loseth their cock ifno water be seene. 


Shroftide. 
At Shroftide to shroving, go thresh the fat hen, Essex and 
if blindfild can kill hir, then give it thy men. Suffolke. 


Maides, fritters and pancakes ynow see ye make: 
let slut have one pancake, for companie sake. 
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“MONOTYPE” PERPETUA 


Series 239 (Roman) and 258 (Titling) 
ab cdef: ghij kImn OpqrstuvWxyzabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabedefghijk | 
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“MONOTYPE” BEMBO. Series 270 . 
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“MONOTYPE” LUTETIA. Senes 255 
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THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION LTD 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON MERCURY, NOVEMBER, 1931 


“TAE ENGLISH SCENE.” é By Courtesy of Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 


EMBRANDT Photogravure is an_ ideal 
process for the printing of book illustrations 


and book jackets. This process has recently 


been used by a number of leading publishers 


and gives a most beautiful and charming photo- 
graphic softness to all illustrations. It is at once 


effective, distinctive and economical e ee 
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EMBRANDT Photogravure can be printed 

on any of the usual book papers, no 

matter how coarse their texture. This is a 
great advantage, permitting the satisfactory repro- 
duction of all types of illustrations without the 
expense of special papers. Note that this inset 
is printed on the same paper as is used for the 
editorial pages of the “London Mercury.” Further- 
more, blocks are not required — a_ further big 
economy! The price for— 


5000 37.72. °°: £14:10 


oe at E seers _ ” . 
FROM “THE ENGLISH SCENE." By Courtesy of Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd 


By Courtesy of Messrs. A. & C. Black, led. 


Where necessary, the illustrations can be printed on the 
editorial pages of a book after the text of the book has 
been printed. Details and suggestions gladly supplied. 


REMBRANDT GRAVURE 
28 ESSEX STREET : STRAND -W.C.2 


Telephone: Central 4071-4072 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E hope readers will not be unduly alarmed at the sombre cover 
of this issue: we haven’t gone into mourning for Mr. Arthur 
Henderson or the pound: we are merely, as usual, celebrating 

a special number with a special cover. This number, as is explained 
elsewhere, is a practical demonstration of the possibilities of Linotype 
work, following on the Monotype number we issued some months 
ago. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


AS we are on the subject of printing we may suitably quote here 
some notes sent us by a correspondent. He writes : 


During a recent visit to Paris I went to the International Book Exhibition. 
There was a remarkable collection of printing gathered from every country 
in Europe. Germany was comprehensive, showing both books and printing 
of a small price and those of an expensive kind. Traders showed their pro- 
ductions in book cloths and bindings. Russia occupied a large space in the 
exhibition, and showed what originality of design and colour could achieve 
with very little expenditure. (In many cases the paper used was cheap news 
print.) France, following faithfully any new manifestation of book design, 
made up for lack of originality by the amount of her exhibits. The less 
important countries of Europe all did what they could to show that what- 
ever there is new in the printing world affects their designers. 


THE BRITISH EXHIBIT 
In the middle of the hall there were two small glass cases labelled “Great 
Britain.” They included a fine book by the Ashendene Press; one or two 


‘These Notes are set in 14-point and 12-point Linotype Granjon, 1-point leaded. 
N.B.—The main titles are set in Linotype Granjon throughout this issue of THe Lonpon 


Mercury. 
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by the Doves; a few bindings of an expensive kind by Sybil Pye; some 
editions of the Cresset Press and a fine, though small, show of Nonesuch Press 
books. In almost all cases the bindings were hidden owing to there being 
only one copy of a book exhibited. Now I do not want to suggest that these 
exhibits are not of our best printers and designers; they are, but they are 


not the only printers in England. The British exhibit concerned itself entirely 


with high-priced books, there was not a single seven-and-sixpenny edition, 
nor an example of a publisher’s three-and-sixpenny “Library.” There were 
no pamphlets, and no examples of cheap colour work. It is not as if these 
things are done so badly in England that they must be hid away from the 
critical eyes of foreigners. They are done exceedingly well, quite as well as 
in Germany or anywhere else, more care being used in the making ; higher 
wages resulting in better craftsmanship. The whole trouble lies in the apathy 
with which England regards these things. There was no concerted effort 
on the part of the printing trade or the publishers to show variety of designs, 
or processes used in England, no anxiety to show the world the volcano of 
aesthetic expression which is in eruption. It was as if England were ignorant 
of such a thing as the International Book Exhibition, or had deliberately 
decided to ignore it. It is a great pity, since in one sphere of art at least, the 
production of books and printing, England is supreme, but through her 
apathy her art is often despised by ignorant people, and their admiration is 
wasted on something second-rate. 


THE LONDON GROUP 


‘THE noteworthy feature about the twenty-ninth exhibition of the 

London Group which is being held at the New Burlington 
Galleries is the high standard prevalent throughout. There is no out- 
standing picture or piece of sculpture, but there is an unusually large 
number of works which deservedly arrest and hold the attention. The 
outré element which has been prominent in past exhibitions is well 
in the background, and visitors to the exhibition who hope above all to 
see something startling will be disappointed. The general impression 
gained from the exhibition is one of sincerity and solid workmanship. 
This should not be taken to mean that in its middle age the London 
Group is mellowing into a serene acceptance of things as they are and 
is losing its enterprise. In face of Mr. Matthew Smith’s remorseless 


research into colour values in his powerful but, to the ordinary person, 


ugly portrait of a woman, it would be difficult to maintain that there 
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are signs of compromise. Nor is there any weakening or compromise 
in the, perhaps, more readily acceptable paintings by other leading 
members, Mr. Duncan Grant, Mrs. Vanessa Bell, Mr. Mark Gertler, 
Mr. Frederick Porter, Mr. Meninsky, Mr. Adeney, Mr. Adrian 
Allinson, Mr. Roger Fry. And Mr. Sickert paints (presumably from 
a photograph) a racy portrait of His Majesty The King which makes 
No concession to popular styles and should yet have a wide appeal. 
Attention should also be drawn to Mr. Richard Carline’s fascinating 
painting of mosquito nets on board a vessel and to the “still lives” of 
Miss Vera Cuningham, an artist of considerable promise. There 
threatens to be a deluge of small sculptures of animals in rare and 
precious stones on the scale of the recent vogue for paintings of apples. 
But all vogues of this kind produce good works, particularly before the 
saturation point is reached, and Mr. Alan Durst, Mr. ¢> Mrs. Skeaping 
and Mr. Rupert Lee are enjoying a not unmerited popularity. 


CHANGING TIMES 


Pes of changing times is seen in the fact that the President of 
the Royal Academy was invited to the soirée held by the London 


_ Group before the opening of the exhibition, and accepted. He informed 


a reputable member of the Press that the real aim of the Academy is 


_ to represent the art of England and not merely particular sections of it 


and that he would be delighted if the old antagonism might now come 


~ to an end and the modernists were to submit their work to the 


pabeiha 


_ Academy. In view of a declaration of this kind the modernists can 
send work to the next Academy without loss of self-respect or surrender 


of principle. They ought to do so. 
AN ENTERPRISING ART CRITIC 


FRIEND who owns a collection of pictures kindly allows us to 
print this gem of a letter which he recently received from a Con- 


 tinental critic of standing : 


Dear Sir,—On the strength of material collected by me in the last nine 
months it is now possible for me to state my opinion on the authorship of 
the picture in your Collection which is attributed to Paolo Veronese. I 
think it most improbable that the picture is by him. However, whether it 
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is an original work of Titian himself or a work executed in his studio I 
cannot decide without seeing the painting itself. 

The proposition I would therefore like to make in this matter is this. I 
could come to London in order to form a judgment on your picture. If it 
turns out to be merely a work of Titian’s Studio, all you will have to pay 
me only will be my travelling expenses, including my stay in London. If, 
on the other hand, I should be able to establish the authorship of 
Titian himself, in which case I would publish it in a first-class scientific 
periodical, I should require payment of an adequate fee for my testimonial 
and publication. 

It must be taken into consideration that the piontees now looked upon as 
“School of Paolo Veronese” (which would, as a result of my publication 
rise in value from a few hundred pounds to about £15-20,000) is now 
discredited by the brand of “‘studio” painting. Another circumstance adds, 
I think, to the advisability of a publication of your picture: a replica of it 
has lately come into the possession of some Viennese art dealers and has 
been testified to as a “Titian” by an Italian expert. In case I came to the 
conclusion that your picture was the original and advocated it as such, I 
should have to oppose his testimonial which is apt to prove damaging to 


your picture. : Believe me, very obediently yours, 


Our readers may make their own comments. 


THE WORK OF MR. VOYSEY 


(GHIEFLY owing to the initiative of Mr. Betjeman, and sponsored 
by the Architectural Review, a collective exhibition of the works 
of Mr. C. Annesley Voysey was held last month at Batsford’s Galleries. 


Mr. Voysey is one of the last distinguished architects who were not 


prevented by economic necessity from being decorators as well, and 
the present exhibition contained designs of all kinds from a block of 
cottages to a fender, as well as designs for fabrics and glass. Most of 
these anticipate much that we now accept without question, possibly 
even think rather old-fashioned; but this only means that Mr. Voysey 
had a fine sense of his period in which he was one of the rare architects 
of good principles in a revival waste of comic Queen Anne. Rather 
irrelevantly we may add that Mr. Voysey deserves the support of all 
sensitive persons in his new campaign against the buttons in leather 
chairs, on the ground that they break up a flat surface, collect dust, and 
serve no purpose whatever. 
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Pen-Drawing by F. G. Lopcr 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


SSRS. BUMPUS announce an Exhibition of Modern Illustrated. 
M certs during November and December, at 350 Oxford Street, W.t. 

It will include the best illustrated books from the ’sixties to the present 
day, but the most important part will be that dealing with books published 
during the last ten years. There will be many Private Press and other special 
books, in which almost all modern book-illustrators will be represented. A 
number of original drawings for illustrations will also be on view. 


* * * * 


1G een BERNARD QUARITCH LTD., of 11 Grafton Street, W.1, have 
published a magnificent Catalogue of the Leonard Gow Collection of 
Chinese Porcelain, edited by Mr. R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Ceramic Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, and one of the greatest living authorities on 
Chinese Ceramics. The book contains over two hundred illustrations, mostly in 
colour, with one hundred and fifty pages of descriptive letterpress. It has been 
printed in Linotype Estienne by Mr. George W. Jones at The Sign of The 
Dolphin in Gough Square, E.C.4. The edition is limited to 300 copies, at £25 
each, and the Catalogue will not be reprinted in any form. 


* * * * 


EATONG the ninety courses of lectures arranged by the University Exten- 
sion Committee of the University of London will be found series which 
should prove of great interest to all members of the community, as the list 
comprises such diverse subjects as Science, Literature, History, Music, 
Architecture, Painting, Psychology and Bible Study. The student of English 
Literature or History will find in the programme courses on all periods. A 
course which should make a wide appeal at the present time is that to be 
delivered by Dr. Arthur Compton-Rickett on “The Development of English 
Literature” (at Gresham College on Mondays at 6 p.m.) in which the lecturer 
will endeavour to estimate and focus the place and significance of the more 
notable forces in English letters from early times to the present day. The first 
year’s work will treat of the period from Chaucer to Milton and will be 
followed by courses in the two succeeding years. Other lecturers in the 
Literary Section are Mr. R. H. U. Bloor, Mr. L. U. Wilkinson, Mr. P. L. 
Babington and Mr. Mordaunt Shairp. Full particulars can be obtained from 
the Registrar at the University of London, S.W.7. 


These Notes are set in 12-point Linotype Granjon, 1-point leaded. 
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AFTER 


SWEET perfection! With what ruth I traced 
~The sacrilege that Love and I had done 
To your fair form which like a flower had graced 
Our dwelling: ere there had begun 
That nine months malady when one by one 
Succeeding months new burdens on you placed. 


How often in compassionate retrospect_ 

I pictured you again aStride your horse 

Beside me riding, slender and erect 

Against the wind's impetuous force: 

And turned and watched with rendings of remorse 
Your tired steps shorten and grow circumspect. 


But now, O now, after that long bewraying 
Of you, our true, our general cynosure: 
Arfier that bitter, last, that dread dismaying, 
That strain, that strife, you had to endure, 
Behold, at last, your breathing miniature, 


Solace for past, symbol for new arraying! ; 
R. McNAIR SCOTT 


JUPITER AND THE NUN 
LONG the groves of Fupiter, the nun 


Passed by on chestnut paths of summer noon, 
Through trees already yellowing in the sun; 
There she walks on, I know, in a yellowing moon, 
These many years she walked there; 1, who lay 
In that Italian woodland crackling, dry, 
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With idle green-snake sharing idler day, 
Remember yet how fair she passed me by. 


An alabaster lady, an Abbess she 
Who passed and saw me not, 
Passion by prayer frozen to effigy; 
She has long since forgot. 


—————— a er OO 


But nay, she saw me not, upon the ground 
Her eyes were bent, on dry, on drifted gold, 
Hands crossed upon her breast; I made no sound 


Who was but young and wild, and she so old. 


Burnt out and shriven, in thy habit pass! 
Beautiful to my sorrow; and so now; 

I bold thee clear within a case of glass, 
Nor find again a lady fine as thou. 


Upon the mountain clear amid the trees, 
The temple's turned a nunnery ; but there 
A little higher among ilexes 

Pan in a lost theatre pipes to th air. 


There, seeping with water from a dozen rills, 
The moss and autumn cyclamen appear, 
Upgathering wet the heat of all the bills, 
All the Italian summer of the year. 


EE ee 


And there I lay long after she had gone, 
And prayed to her:"Perfection, pass again!” 
Long after sun was down and light was done, 
And made pretence I waited for the rain; 


Which rain came soon with strong, with Strengthening springs 
With roar of rills, and groaning of the grove, 
Lashing the spirits, loosening the wings 
Locked in the pine with thunderbolts of Fove, 


: 
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That stabbed the unnatural darkness with a spear 
Of Jupiter, of (brist, ab, which of these? 

Since fell they fast and like no human fear 

Fell on the chestnut and the ilex, tore 

And split the trunk till, loosened from the core, 
Fled forth with leap and cry the spirits of the trees, 
‘And all the Dryads scattered to the Storm, 

And fled with limbs whiter than lightning even, 
That scoured as with a flail, 

That fired their flying draperies until warm 

Fled the sweet limbs under the light of heaven, 
With wild and lovely cry yet balf forlorn: 
Rose-crested almond carried on a gale. 

And himself prudent sped away a Pan. 

And quickly following nymph went fearful faun, 
Who is forever young, so fast and trembling ran, 
And long-tailed cantering colts 

With heads of men that dodged the thunderbolts; 
There long I lay till drenched in heat of dawn. 


And dawn came in with moonlight, wet with rain, 
Splashing on earth and spurting up again, 

Melting the pearling heaven with milk sweet-drawn 
By heaven from earth, when quiet in gradual day 
Upflowed from rims of earth the Milky Way, 
Star-tesselated, lost within the morn 

(Coming through mist paling the place around, 

The amphitheatre green, the jewelled moss, 

The rent and dripping trees the only sound, 

The rill a river grown myself must Cross. 


Wreckage of trees and wreckage of the ground. 


Then wondering I saw 
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A fret of diamond fount stirring the sand, 
A shrub of Daphne where was none before; 
Then knew I well that which I waited for: 
Deep drum of wings, a swan flew overland 
Toward the lake and lowered to the shore. 


Then from the rock that held me half the night, 
By new-made leaf, and by the freshest Stream, 

I stole in secret back to home and light. 

Nor know the interpretation of this dream. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY. 
Night in the Alban Hills, 1918 


THREE POEMS 


EVENING 


HE last bee has carried 
the last pollen 
and the first moth does not stir; 


the wind has fallen; 
the wind has fallen_ 
under the weight of lavender, 


apple scent, 

and the scent of grass, 
(these are the scents 
of quietness ). 

Not by rustle of wind 
nor of bird 

nor of moth's wing 

is the air stirred, 


And in this Stillness 
mingles bright 


ee 
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the day's gold breath 
with the blue breath of night_ 


NOTHING TRANSLATED 


OW shall I ever feel the shape of the mist? 

How shall I grasp the mist? And for all my seeking 
When shall I find a word for the wind's thought? 
When shall I find the thought for water's speaking? 


(an I, with thoughts that the water's voice eluded, 
With hands too slow for the mist, with song too brittle 
To follow the wind’s thought, have desire of you? 
Words and the heart and the body are so little. 


Words and the heart and the body are so little, 
But holding desire only against my breast 
I have all things of you and the mist and wind and water 


oy hough nothing was ever translated, ever possessed. 


STAR SONG 


| HE star-enchanted 
Walks in the night 
In places near 


To the sky's light, 


He walks on the bills 
And he is witness 

Of the dark’s wisdom, 
Of the Stars sweetness. 


He is never sorrowful, 
Never lonely; 
There is no heart in him; 
But a star only. 
MARIE DE L. WELCH 
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PELION 


BOY out hunting 
On stony hillsides 
With thin woods clinging, 
By prickly brushwood 
In perfume springing, 
You passed by early 
A-foot and singing: 
“The dun wolf prowling 
Shall fear my arrow— 
The dun wolf howling 
At fall of day— 
The lean goat leaping 
By cliff-paths narrow, 
The wild sow keeping 
Her nine days farrow, 
The lop-eared hare 
In the long grass sleeping — 
Her form remaining 
W here deep she slambered— 
Let them beware 
That their hours are numbered— 
Let them beware 
That they're all my quarry 
That they'll all be sorry 


I came this way.” 


The goat and the hare 
On the high land biding, 
The wolf and the boar 
In the woodland hiding, 


Me Se ee 
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They heard you singing 
And answered chiding: 


“We flee you ever 


Who sing so proudly, 

We fear you never 

Who shout so loudly — 
Your boast betrays you, 
Your song has caught you, 
Till you run in silence 


As Chiron taught you. 
O first and dearest, 


Did no man warn you 
That friend and brother 
May live to mourn your 
Did no man tell you, 

O light-heart ranger, 

Of cliff and thicket 
Alive with danger? 

In the woodland places 
The thorn grows thickly 
The brake is tangled 

The boar turns quickly, 
And foothold gives 
Where the leaves lie rotten— 
Is the Centaur's wisdom 
So soon forgotten? 


On the mountain passes 
The storms are sudden 
So pathways climbing 
Are steep and sodden. 
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In the blinding snow 
And the torrent’s thunder 
You may miss the cleft 
By a moment's blunder 
That the eagle sheltered 
His drenched wings under. 


With hood of lambswool 
«And coat tight-belted, 
You went alone 

By a pathway cunning 
And heard the noise 
Of Peneus running, 

AA thin stream creeping 
From snows unmelted. 


But when April comes 
Will the stream remember 
The ice that held it 

In dark December? 

The vale awakes 

To a deep-throat roaring 
When snows are loosened 
‘And floods down-pouring. 
When the roads are a-wash 
And the bridges shaken. 
Then the feet unwary 
Are overtaken— 

Then the feet are caught 
That would fain go racing 
The brown flood-water's 
Too-swift embracing. 


= 
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I told you this 

When we sat together 

By the (entaur's fire 

In the winter weather. 

I made an arrow 

So sharp to handle 

And you stooped over 

To mend your sandal, 

And bound it tight 

With a thong of leather, 

In Chiron’s cave 

Where we sat together. 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


SEPTEMBER, 1 931 


INCE summer was not, why must winter be? 
This year the red grapes ripened without sun; 
Green still the mildewed corn, though harvest’s done; 

The sodden leaves to gold change on each tree. 

Septembrine woodsmoke fills th'autumnal air; 

But, cheated of our flowering May and Fune, 

Given but robin’s song for cuckoo's tune 

We are not comforted; though years more fair 

Bring back the swallows. Since one April's lost, 

Though the bare boughs put on more verdant green 

Next year, and August's loveliness be seen, 

Yet no hereafter can make up the cost 

Of these four wasted months to us, whose spring 

(omes not again, since winter death must bring. 
ANNE FREMANTLE 
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THE MAN OUT OFTHE SEA 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


FTER his wife had left him and had gone to live with Philip Rutter, 
David Cree had sold his house together with most of the things that 
. at one time he had imagined would go to the making of a home. He 
had applied for a divorce, and, after the decree was granted, he had retired 
on a vety adequate income from the cotton business, inherited from his 
father, and had lived for the greater part of his time in hotels. He did not 
consider himself to blame for the misfortunes of his marriage, but with 
sensitive self-commiseration shrank from contact with his kind, imagining 
that the world would look with pitying contempt on the man who could 
not hold his wife faithful; and so, obeying the instinct of a wounded animal, 
he had withdrawn from the company of his old associates. 

For three years he had lived a lonely life, which was become a habit diff- 
cult to break, and, as the months passed, he withdrew ever further into 
himself. In his isolation he did not seek to analyse whether it were his 

pride, his vanity, his sense of possession or his love which had been most 
wounded, but attempted rather to shut out with a blank wall of forgetful- 
ness the vital and sensual image of the woman who had turned from him 
towards another man. At forty he was in the prime of life, and his fortune 
would have enabled him to take all that the world had to offer. He might 
well have bought another house and lived in comfort far from his earlier 
home, but to do so would have forfeited his solitude. Well-meaning people, 
so he imagined, would call on him. There would be servants, house- 
keepers, gardeners and a host of tradesmen and tradesmen’s boys, who 
would touch their caps to his averted glance. He soon fell into the habit of 
constantly moving from hotel to hotel. An inner restlessness made him 
wander, yet always a month or so behind the seasons; in this way he could 
avoid the crowd; few words need be wasted on hotel servants, and he found 
‘it easy to give the cold shoulder to the loquacious stranger.. Wrapped in the 
-exclusiveness which his wealth gave him, he became incteasingly solitary 
and self-centred. ‘Thank God,” he would: sometimes bitterly say to 
himself, ‘‘I have no children,” and would inconsequently add: ‘Gladys 
was too selfish for that.” 
In mid-March the small hotel at M—, on the south Cornish coast, was 
almost empty. A young painter and his wife had stayed beyond the season. 


This story is set in 14-point Linotype Estienne. Cc 
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Two old ladies seemed stranded there like shells on a beach, and there was 
a tall, dark gentleman, who spent most of his days in the billiard room, 
knocking the balls about and talking to himself. To these David Cree made 
an unsociable fifth. Why he should have come to Cornwall to this out-of- 
the-way hotel he could not clearly explain to himself. Perhaps some 
memory of childhood had worked in him, and a vague longing to look down 
upon the sea from high ground. Each day, wet or fine, he took the cliff 


path, and more particularly in rough, grey weather would he gaze with 


satisfaction at the Atlantic rollers as they broke against the cliffs. 

A stiff gale had been blowing from the south-west, and the wind was 
still high. Cree had walked further than usual that morning. On a remote 
promontory, with no sign of human habitation in view, he paused, and 
because the wind made it difficult for him to stand upright, he clambered 
down the cliff face for a little distance, and thence worked his way along 
the contour of the rocks towards a small, grassy dell which seemed sheltered 
from the wind. From this place he looked down on a miniature flord, 
where the swirling waters rose and fell, splashing and sucking at the weed- 
grown rocks. Here he sat for a while watching the waves till he became 
half-hypnotised by their rhythmical movement. His eyes rested on a dark 
object, which was swaying about down there amongst the sea-weed. The 
waves washed it to and fro, but because it was in some way caught on the 
rocks it was not washed out to sea. 

Suddenly David Cree felt as though a flash of fire had struck at his heart, 
his flesh tingled and he found himself gasping for breath. For a moment 


the object on which his eyes had been so vacantly resting had been turned 


over, and he had seen staring up at him the white face of a man. The © 


eyes had been open but unseeing; for an instant he had met their gaze, 
then the waves had come tossing and gurgling up the small fiord, and the 


dark object again rose and fell on the water. He stood up, grasping at the — 


~ tufts of thrift which grew on the cliff face, then bending forward to see the 
better, while his heart still beat tumultuously, he perceived that a human 
body, dressed in clothes not yet much the worse for immersion in water, 
was caught by one arm amongst the rocks. As soon as he was quite sure 


of his discovery, and had recovered from the first shock of surprise, he began 


— eli gh epee 


to scramble down the cliff. It was a stiff climb, but in a few seconds he ~ 


stood on a ledge where the waves came swirling round his feet. From here 
he could lean over and touch the drowned man. He found it a difficult 
business to get him free from the rock round which his arm was so tenaci- 
ously hooked, and yet more difficult to hold him against the swirling waters, 
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and draw him up a slippery incline, away from the hungry waves which 
seemed to follow him, and at length get the stiff, dead weight free from the 
water, and safely stranded on firm earth. 

Panting and trembling, Cree turned the man on his back, and once more 
looked into the wide-open, stating eyes. There was no doubt in his mind 
that the man was dead. His flesh was blue and swollen, he must have been 
dead for hours. From the look of his hands, which were cut and bruised as 

though he had tried to grasp at the rocks, and which since had been nibbled 
at by some sea creatures, Cree judged him to have been in the water for 
some ten or twelve hours at least. But how had he come by his death? 
; how but by the foundering of some boat? Had he swum to land and been 
_too exhausted to pull himself free of the waves? He must have been a strong 
man to have swum in such a sea. The body was dressed in a well-tailored 
suit, the shirt was of silk and fastened with a gold stud. The man’s face 
had doubtless been much changed by death and by long immersion. in 
water, but as Cree looked at it he was arrested by a remote yet familiar 
cast of feature. Was there not a certain faint resemblance to himself? 
_ Bending over the dead man and still looking intently at his face as though 
there he might read his history, Cree felt more and more sure of his surmise 
_ that this man, when alive and vigorous, would have had a definite resem- 
_blance to what he himself had been like in the past. The features were 
built on the same plan, there were the same deep-set eyes and sensitive, 
_ sensual mouth. This man resembled him as a brother might have resem- 
bled him. He had had something of that look before he had divorced 
Gladys, before he had grown a beard. 
__ And now the question presented itself: what was he to do next? 
_ At this thought a feeling of personal terror contracted his heart. Was 
he to leave the body on this ledge in safety while he went for the police? 
E And then, most horrible and distasteful, he would have to talk to all kinds 
of undesirable people. Inquisitive faces would throng him round; he would 
“be the centre of hideous talk. A crowd would accompany him to the cliff’s 
_edge, some newspaper fellow would pester him with questions, and, worst 
of all, there would be a coroner’s inquest at which he would be the chief 
witness. He had a swift but revolting picture of journalists with cameras 
trying to photograph him, and already there buzzed poisonously in his ears 
“the talk of old acquaintances. “Oh, yes, David Cree, fancy his finding 
that fellow washed up on the Cornish coast! Don’t you remember his wife 
‘left him, went off with a young fellow who worked in his office?”” And 
_then some other voice would answer: “Oh, yes, young Rutter, | remember. 
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He seems to have got rather more than he bargained for. Gladys Cree was 
rather a hot dish, you know. Oh, yes, but damned attractive, and didn’t 
she just know it!” And at the thought, David Cree felt his old wound 
probed by a poisoned needle. For three years he had been trying to hold 
himself as far as possible from the life of the world. As he had once put 
it to himself, he had tried to regard life as though through the wrong end 
of an opera-glass, that all things should appear small and distant. And now 
this startling reality, this dead man with his upstaring face was come out of 
the sea... . Why had he paused just at that place? Why had he looked 
down, and why, looking down, had he seen what his eyes might so easily 
have missed? Having seen him, he could not have left him there without 
enquiry, but now? .. . Now he would be the centre of vulgar interest, the 
quarry of newspaper reporters, the target of camera fiends. 

No. He would not suffer it. He would rather die than that. If only that 
kindly-intentioned wave had washed the man from his grasp and swept him 
again into the Atlantic. 

He looked uneasily around him. No sign of any living soul. He could 
yet remedy his mistake. What he had taken from the sea he could give 
back. It was not yet too late. No one would know. 

But in the backwash of his resolution came the thought: Had he no 
obligation to the dead man—to some wife or child, perhaps, to whom he 
could carry a last message? He could not cast the man back into the sea 
without so much as trying to ascertain his name. He again bent over the 
body. 

Le noticed that the man had buttoned his coat tightly about him, and 
thought it strange that he should not have thrown it off. Perhaps there 
wete good reasons why he should have kept it on. Papers that he valued 
might well be stowed in the pockets. The buttons were difficult to undo, for 
the material was hard with the water, and the body was already swollen, but 


at length he could force them through their holes and could reach for the 


inner pockets. In a short while he had his findings ranged on the grass 


neat by. They were not numerous: a pipe,a pouch of tobacco, a small silver- 
handled knife, a silver watch, a handkerchief, and a pocket case full of 
papers. Cree opened this latter: its contents were sodden with water, but 
he could see beside various loose papers a packet tied with green ribbon, 
and a fairly thick wad of dollar notes. On a visiting card he read the name: 
David Vince, 2 5 West 57th St., New York. 

David Cree turned back to the owner of these possessions. He was lying 


open-eyed, staring at the zenith. Again he thought of the publicity which 
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the finding of this dead body would bring upon himself, and again there 


sounded in his ears the buzz of talk about his name. He would not suffer it! 
Why should he be turned from his chosen course by a mete accident? If he 
had not seen the body lying in the water, the world would have been none 
the wiser. Why should it be the wiser now? 

He stood up, stepped over the corpse, and went to the furthermost, out- 
jutting foothold of rock. The tide was running out. He watched the grey 
wave-caps whete wind and current met, then, with a quick movement, he 
turned and went back to the dead man. He bent over him and closed his 
eyes, and in doing so was again struck, as he looked at the now sleeping 
face, by the slight resemblance to himself. 

__ Again he paused for a moment and, feeling in a vague and half-contra- 
: dictory manner that at some future date he might return the things to some 
wife or relative of the deceased, he put them in his pockets, then, with a 
quick look at the cliffs above to make sure that there was no witness to his 
_ deed, he lifted the body and dragged it to the rock’s edge. A wave seemed 
to rise to meet it as it splashed and sank; David Cree stood watching, saw 
z it rise once more ere it was caught by the outgoing tide, then saw it sink 
~ from sight. Trembling with the intensity of his emotion, he scrambled up 
the cliffs. His heart was pounding wildly, and he felt both sick and faint, 
_ almost the same sensation, he thought, would have been his had he com- 
- mitted a murder. | 
___ For a long while he lay on the grass while the wind hurled by above his 
_ head. He must pull himself together; he had done the deed and he must 
- not fear to face it. There was no cause for self-reproach; he had done the 
_ man no injury. Who would wish his body to be the subject of a coronet’s 
- inquest? Far better the oblivion of the seas. As his nerves steadied and 
his heart beat less poundingly, he smiled at the ironic circumstance that 
~ he, of all men, who asked only quiet and seclusion of life should meet with 
such a situation. Was it possibly the very vacuum of his life which had 
~ drawn this adventure upon him? That idea flashed in his mind for a 
~ moment to be dismissed as fantastic. 
On his return to the hotel, he found its inmates in a chatter of excite- 
ment. The artist and his wife, the old ladies and the billiard enthusiast were 
all talking, while they rattled and crinkled their newspapers, of the terrible 
- disaster to the American liner, the S.S. Hesperides, that had foundered in 
sight of the English coast on the preceding night. Cree had so far forgotten 
his habitual reticence as to allow himself to be drawn into the circle of their 
_ excitement, and though he did not say much he allowed himself to be the 
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target of their comments. All that was known for certain was that the great 
ship foundered in an astonishingly short time. It was surmised that some 
explosion had taken place in the hold. Some of the survivors declared that 
they had heard a terrific detonation. Many boats had put out to the assist- 


ance of the stricken ship, but, owing to the roughness of the seas and the ~ 


unusual rapidity with which the liner had sunk, they were unable to do 
mote than rescue those who clung to wreckage or swam in the open sea. 
Lifeboats from Penzance, Falmouth and Fowey had each been successful 
in picking up survivors. Doubtless numbers of dead would still be floating 
in the sea. A sharp look-out had been recommended to all the coast-guard 
stations. 

David Cree waited long enough to learn the essential facts, then went to 
his room; here in solitude he must argue down the fresh doubts which had 
sprung up in his heart. When all the people of the coast would be out 
looking for corpses, was he not a bit of a sinner to have cast adrift the body 
which had come to him for recognition? How could he help those who 
were already drowned, and what comfort to bereaved relatives to have a 
corpse returned on their hands? better, as he had argued before, the oblivion 
of the seas. In this way he tried to reassure himself. 

He bolted his door, then took from his pockets the possessions of the 
dead man, and spread them on the hot-water-pipes that they might dry. 
Carefully he unfolded the wad of notes. Their value amounted to more than 
three thousand dollars in American currency. A large sum, he considered, 
for a man to be carrying on his person. He turned his attention to the 
letters, which were still wet, but not much blurred or smudged. These 
for the most part were not enlightening, though they confirmed beyond 
doubt the name of the dead man; only those that were bound together by 
the green ribbon were of interest enough to arrest his attention. 

These letters, eight in all, and all of them strikingly brief, were in a 
woman's hand. Cree suspected from the first sight of them that they might 
be love letters, and he had scruples in handling them. And yet, and the 
argument was becoming increasingly clear to him, he was in a sense a self- 
chosen executor for the dead man. He would read with no idle curiosity, 
for whatever his faults, he assured himself, he had never suffered from that 
form of vulgarity. > 

Yes, they were love letters of a sort, but very different from any that he 
had ever received or written. Though not one of them bore a date, he 
guessed that they had been written at long intervals of time. Not one of them 
had any form of address nor signature. The order in which they lay in the 
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packet he judged to be the order in which they had been received. He read 


them in this order while they were still wet from the sea, and as he read 


each one he laid it back on the hot pipes to dry. They were as follows: 


1. Do not think that you will be able to find me. I went away not 
only for my good but for yours. Thete is only one way you can serve 
me—never seek me. 


2. Iam glad that you should write through the channel that you have 
mentioned. 


3- America! How wonderful! May your eager hungers be satisfied! 
You have always my best hopes. 


4. This may be difficult for you to understand, but, David, dear, I 


must say no, or, at any rate, not yet. 


5- Your last letter gave me great pleasure. You are good to write at 

such length and so wisely. There is a saying by Lao Tzu: “‘He who 

a does not fail to find himself shall endure. He who dies but does not 
perish shall endure for ever.” 


6. Thank you. 
7... Come. 
8. I will meet you by the North Gate of the Zoological Gardens at 


three o’clock on Thursday, the fourteenth of April. If you should 
not recognise me, for I have changed a good deal in fourteen years, 
you may do so by the small fern leaf in my coat. I will not fail you. 


Z As David Cree put down the last of the letters, he wondered why it was 
- that he was so strangely moved by their perusal. She might almost have 
been writing telegrams, he thought, and yet what wealth of implication 
~ there was behind her short phrasing. A strange kind of woman she must 
~ be, very different from Gladys. He felt a power behind her reticence, and 


" guessed at more passion in her brief commands than could have been 
_ written in a book of outpourings. With what understanding or imagination 
_ had the dead man read those letters? Had he been worthy of them? And 
David Cree felt a warmth of envy rising to his cheeks. Only once had she 
called him by his name, and then it had been to say No to some hope of 
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his. What had been his request, and what had tied his constancy for so 
many years? He read the quotation from Lao Tzu several times, and even 
then was not sure he had got the hang of all its meanings. . How was it 
_ possible that the woman should have the assurance to send him a message 
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like that? How had he answered? She had written: “‘Thank you,” and 


then soon after, he guessed, had sent the message: “Come.” As he again 
regarded that isolated word on the small sheet of paper, it seemed almost as 
if it had been addressed to himself. No, not to him; such a message had 
never broken the barren monotony of his useless life. 

David Cree had risen and was walking up and down his room. 

Why, why had she added, he wondered, “‘I shall not fail you,”’ to her — 
last note? The Zoological Gardens, he mused, half scornfully, what a 
place to meet a man after fourteen years separation! What on earth had 
made her choose it? And then with an uncomfortable, hot feeling he realised 
that the day of their meeting, the fourteenth of April, lay in the future; 
it was for that day that David Vince was travelling home from America. | 

The living David, thinking of the dead David, continued to walk up 
and down in his room. He counted the days before the fourteenth. Twenty- _ 
five of them, and again he read the letters through. “I shall not fail you.” 
Those last words that she had written. How they echoed in his mind! 

As the days passed David Cree admitted to himself that a strange 
change was taking place in his soul. Thoughts, of which he did not accept 
the validity, fluttered in his mind, suggesting extravagant possibilities. 
For some reason which he could not explain, he was entering into quite 
friendly relation with the other people in the hotel, yet he still reserved long 
periods of solitude, and in these he often returned to the letters, reading 
them again and again. They fascinated him, and in a short while he knew 
them by heart. 

With a throb of unwonted happiness, he woke one morning knowing 
that he would present himself at the rendezvous, and, if she should come, 
wearing the fern in her coat, he would make a clean breast of what he had 
done, and would hand her the possessions of the dead man. He would be 
glad to be free of at any rate a part of his incurred responsibility, especially 
glad to hand over the money. But then, he considered, she might not 
come, for she might well have seen in the papers the name of David Vince 
amongst the missing from the Hesperides. And again he argued, she may 
not have read the papers, she may not have known what boat he was ctoss- 
ing on, and even if she has read the report she may not believe it to be true. 
She had particularly written: “I will not fail you.’’ Very well, then, she 
would come to the appointed place. 

With mixed feelings he regarded his approaching ordeal. In making his 
confession he would have to lay bare his own weakness; his hatred of 
publicity would be his only excuse for his unorthodox conduct. He would 
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only be able to plead that he had not read the letters when he cast the dead 


man adrift into the sea. But how painful, how shameful to confess that he 
had read what had been written to another, for he would not be able to 
conceal his knowledge of her love for the dead man. He felt sure that she 
had loved that other man, or if she had not loved him had come near to 
loving him. And what a pitiful figure he, David Cree, would cut in this 
tragedy of two lives . . . and yet not without feelings of eager anticipation 
did he count the days. 
One night he dreamed that David Vince was at the rendezvous, yet, 
_ strangely, the man who was there looking out for the woman with the fern 
~ leaf was himself. He was her lover who had returned after fourteen years, 
and in his heart, throughout those yeats, had burnt a smouldering fire, 
_ which now, suddenly springing up, illumined the sky. He woke, gazing 
_ into the darkness of his room. 
Surely it was time he should question what was happening to him. The 
_ habit of his life seemed changed since his adventure on the cliff’s edge, and 
_ instead of looking at the remote human pageant through the wrong end of 
an opeta-glass, as was his ambition, the glass had been turned about in his 
cs hand, and he saw a magnified picture brought alarmingly close. 
: As the day drew nearer, all his prepared speeches became inadequate ; 
_ he was at a loss to know what he would say to her. He would leave it to the 
_ moment to bring forth the event. He would go unprepared and fling him- 
self on her mercy. 
On the morning of the fourteenth of April David Cree went long before 
the appointed time to the Zoological Gardens. While he wandered from 
one part to another, looking for some place not too obviously in the public 
gaze, where he might take her, he was conscious all the while of a half- 
pleasant, half-unpleasant tightness about his heart. At length he found a 
seat facing a large aviary. This would be the best place, he thought, for only 
the unconscious and uncritical birds would be able to see their faces. 
a He had no appetite for lunch, and so bought food and gave it to the 
animals. How time dragged! 
_ At 2.45, he went to the North Gate and began walking up and down 


and thought that the other David, had he survived, could not have waited 
with more perturbation than he; for now, even at the last, he had no idea 
_ of what he was going to say to her, or how he was going to begin. 

At three minutes to the hour, he walked away from the gate and posted 
seeemselE at a little distance, so as to be able to see her arrival, without himself 
A D 
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being seen; and he had hardly done so, when he saw her pass through the 


turnstile. He knew at the first glance that this was she, and, as she had ~ 


promised, she wore a fern-frond in her coat. 


But she was not alone. A gawky, pleasant-looking boy followed her 4 
through the turnstile. What on earth could she want with a great boy | 


like that? Cree questioned, and remained, vexed and bewildered, at his 
point of observation. 


She paused to speak to her companion, took out her purse and gave him — 


some money. She said some words that Cree could not catch, but he heard 
the boy answer: “Right oh! At half-past four at the tea-house near the 
Elephant Stand.’’ Then he turned and came past where Cree stood, 
chinking some pennies in his hand, and smiling in contemplation of a jolly 
afternoon. 


Ah, that was it, Cree thought, she had brought the boy, the son of some — 


friend, perhaps, for an outing for the afternoon, and now had sent him off — 


on his own. But it was strange that she should have brought him on such an 
occasion: a little clumsy, he could not help thinking. 

She herself was anything but clumsy. She looked, on the contrary, 
surprisingly younger than he had anticipated, for he knew that she must 
be well over thirty. And, again, looking at her as she stood near the pate, 
glancing about her with an eager nervousness, he thought: She is in the 
best bloom of her life; not till thirty-five is a woman really mature in mind 
and feeling. It was not difficult to perceive that she, too, was nervous, and 
in the brief moment before her eyes rested on him, he saw that she was a 
little above the average in height, slim, with bright colouring; her face was 
large featured, her nose a little heavy, her chin firm and confident, and her 
eyes, even at that distance, he could see were her distinctive feature. 

He advanced, raising his hat, and, as their eyes met, he saw the colour 


brightening in her cheeks. While he was thinking how he could launch © 


himself into the mid-current of his confession, she drew back, and with a 
nervous laugh, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh David, I hardly recognised you. You've 
grown a beard. You never told me, and how you've changed. . . . No, 


don’t say anything yet . . . Let me have a good look at you.”’ Her bright, — 


gentle glance seemed to be piercing right through him. ‘‘Yes, how you 
have changed,”’ she said. ‘‘ But that is as it must be . . . and I like your 


beard... .1.. .”’she broke off. ‘“Come, let us walk. Don’t notice me, — 


I am a little shaken and uncontrolled to-day.” 
David Cree was aghast to see that she was crying. “I am not the man you 


think I am,” he gasped. 
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“IT know, I know,” she answered with a ptessure on his arm. ‘‘But don’t 
_ talk to me just now. I can’t bear it, please.” 

“Please, please don’t cry, he said lamely, and after that they walked 
for some little distance in silence, till, mastering her emotion and wiping 
away her tears, she said: ‘‘I read your name amongst the missing from 
the Hesperides. I didn’t believe it. I just couldn’t, because if that had 
happened, fate would have been too unkind. I couldn’t have borne it... .. 
T should have seen myself then in too horrible a light. I mean, if you can 
understand, I should have found it hard to go on living with what I then 
saw of myself.” 

- _ She was silent again, and Cree, as he walked beside her, with the touch 
_ of her hand on his arm, thought: “‘If I tell her now, she will break down 
_and there will be a dreadful scene. I never imagined it would be as awful 
_as this. I must not tell her till she is more composed.” 

s “You must think it strange,’’ she said after they had crossed the bridge 
_ over the canal, ‘‘that I should have asked you to meet me here. It was stupid 
_ of me in one way, because now I wish we could be away where no one 
_could see us. But when I wrote the letter a long time ago, I laid a little 
"pian; I hadn't guessed at the dreadful danger you would have run, nor at 
_ the changes in myself. . . . I wanted some place where I could bring the 
_ boy, where he could be happy and safe by himself while we talked, and 
after I wanted him to meet you.” She paused for a second while they 
_ walked down the incline towards the tunnel under the road, and then said: 
< “Thave never told you, and for that you will have to forgive me, and I will 
ty and explain to you why . . . but he is your boy, yours and mine. . . 
_ That was partly why I wrote asking you to come home.”’ 

_ “My God,”” said Cree, and his voice echoed in the hollow tunnel. 

_ After that, neither of them spoke for some time, for as they came out into 
_the open, they met a crowd, through which they must make their way. 
_ David felt her hand tremble slightly as it rested on his arm, and he, himself, 
~ was so full of mixed sensations that he had all that he could do to remember 
the way to his seat by the aviary, and steer their course thither. When they 
_ teached the place, and he had intimated that they might rest there, he met 
her eyes once more, and was at once so flooded by the feeling that he must 
_ make some tesponse worthy of her communication, that foundering in his 
"predicament, he said, scarcely knowing what prompted his words: “If I 
_ had been drowned and had not seen you again... .” And there he stopped 
short, shocked that he should be speaking in the character of the other man. 
* had never contemplated such deceit. That was altogether against his 
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character and intention. It was her belief in him, her open acceptance of 
that other identity, her overwhelming confidence, and above all these, her 
personal charm, her passionate earnestness, and the warm quality of her 
intimacy, that had against his own volition forced the words. 


“If that had happened, I should have found it hard to have been 


- reconciled to myself,”’ she said. 
And then suddenly her mood seemed to change, and she smiled and took 


his hand, and made him sit beside her. “I was terrified when I thought . 


you might be drowned, ” she continued, “‘ because I saw then that through 
straining after an ideal, I had missed what should be acceptable for a 
woman. ... Let me tell you. . .” She paused. “ You have written to me 
so fully and generously in your letters, and I, stingy and proud as I have 
been, have sent you but a few starved notes. I have been such a prig, so 
self-proud and frozen. I do not think I shall be so again. . . . Let me tell you 
how it happened. 

‘No, don’t say anything yet, David.”’ Cree had made a gesture to stop 
her. “‘ Listen, please.’’ And Cree as he met the entreaty in her liquid and 
lovely eyes was overborne, and despite the drowning protests of his sense 
of honour found happiness in yielding to her will. 


a a 


““ After I had hidden myself away from you,” she began, “‘I found, soon — 


after we parted, that I was with child. I was angry with you, as I had been 
before. That I should be the mother of your child did not soften me 
towards you at all. I understood you, so I thought, and saw that you had 
behaved no worse than many others would have behaved. But that was not 
as it should be. Between you and me, things should have been better than 
that. I had wanted something better ; and so, because I was angry with my 
fate, I hid from you. I would not answer your letters nor believe your 
protestations. And when I knew that I was going to bear your child, I 


felt that it was a mistake, and that he should not have been conceived. I 


determined to tell you nothing about it.”’ 


She paused and seemed to be watching the water-birds preening their 
plumage ; and Cree, waiting for her to speak again, sat spellbound. He 


could not stop her now, that would be beyond his power ; it would be too 
awful to confess to the colossal nature of her mistake. If she were to know, 
she would have to find out for herself. He could not tell her . . . not 
yet... not yet at any rate. Her silence held him as masterfully as her 


words ; and now, as in his dream, he seemed to have slipped into the place 


of David Vince, and as he waited for her to speak, he felt that some purpose- 
ful influence had led him to the finding of the drowned man, and that the 
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sterile life of his past had ceased from the moment that he had read her 

letters ;and now as he sat mutely beside her, overborne by this story out 

E the past, he was tremblingly aware of a new, warm glow of life within 
im. 

“When I heard you were going to Ametica,”’ she continued, ‘I was 
glad. That great country, with its free, wide spaces, its zest for life, seemed 
the right place for your fate to lead you. I was glad that you wete going out 
of England, for it was then that young David, I named him after you, was 
beginning to walk.”’ 

“What name did you take ?’’ asked Cree on a sudden impulse. 

“IT kept my own. What made you ask?” 

“T don’t know. .. . Go on telling me about him.”’ 

: After a slight pause, she continued. ‘‘I was often tempted to call you 
_ to me, but my pride rebelled, for I knew, and I think truly, that at that 
_ time we could not have met harmoniously. When you had gone, I breathed 
_ more freely, and very soon after that I began to look with pleasure instead 
_ of with dread for your letters.” 
A spoonbill and an ibis had come down to the little artificial stream and 
were drinking. Her attention seemed caught by the birds for a moment or 
_ two, and when she next spoke her eyes still rested on them. She told him of 
the unexpected pleasures which had come as she watched the development 
of her child, and how slowly, how stupidly slowly it seemed to her now, she 
had realised that something of true value, though perhaps necessarily 
imperfect, had been missed by herself as the mother, and by himself as the 
father of the child, and had been sacrificed by her to a fantastic ideal 
nourished in her mind. She had wanted perfection, and had not accepted 
life as it had come to her. The mistake had been inevitable from the first, 
the result of their different natures. She had cherished no vain regrets, but 
slowly she had seen that it might be remedied, though late, for the boy’s 


a sake. She told how she had met with increasing difficulties in his up- 
_ bringing. She could afford only the cheapest of schools. The boy was in 
need of a father ; a woman’s influence was not sufhicient. 

a While she talked, David found his thoughts running on two separate 


~ levels of consciousness. One was alert to drink in her words, and the other, 
moving in the background of his mind, was busy with his personal destiny. 
s ‘He would be the meanest cad were he to claim anything from her ettor ; 
from out of that past, which she spoke of, could come no least particle of 
= sight for him, an intruder. He would not put out his hand towards any 
_ unearned advantage which might come that way. But towards that other 
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richness, the gift of service which the Gods of Chance had thrown in his 
path, that surely he was justified in accepting. Might he not learn to be a 
father to the orphaned boy, and in no unpractical manner ? These thoughts 
in the far background of his mind, seemed not impossible as he listened to 
soft tones of her speech. 

But (then, as though to trip him on the threshold of his hope) he 
remembered that he did not even so much as know her name. Why, in a 
thousand ways, as soon as he spoke, she would detect her mistake. Very 
well then, let her detect it ; he would make no pretence. She continued to 
speak of the change she had perceived in his letters. She had judged that 
the old antagonism of their youth might now have passed, and then, 
embarrassed that he might mistake her words, she had coloured and was 
silent. 

It was for him to speak ; there was but one course ; he must accept the 
situation in the fullness of its possibilities. “‘I cannot tell you,’’ he said, 
“how glad I am of this meeting. It will be my greatest pleasure to see that 
the boy has all that he needs.’’ He checked at the aridness of his phrase, 
then, with an effort to maintain integrity, added: “For ourselves, we are 
different from what we were ; we cannot draw upon the past.”’ 

He could see the pleased surprise on her face. She laughed and drew his 
attention to the sudden flight of birds, which had swooped, fluttered or 
run, according to their natures, to the other side of the aviary, where they 
had espied the keeper approaching with their evening meal. And now,with 
a feeling of relief, they moved from their seat, and walked to where the 
pelicans were being fed. “ The Zoo is a good place to have met,”’ he said. 


“So many queer things to look at.’” He could see that she was puzzled by 


him, but could tell that she was not displeased. 

It was here by the side of the pelican pond that David Vince, junior, 
found them. “‘I say, are you never coming? ”’ he said to his mother. “It’s 
past the time. I’ve been waiting ever so long.” 

With a flushed face of pleasure, she introduced the boy, and Cree, now 
more embarrassed than ever, asked awkwardly about his school and such 
subjects that he guessed a boy might be interested in. The younger David 
was equally awkward and shy, and after a little while went off again to look 
at some animal that had attracted his attention. 

“You have given the boy his father’s name,” Cree said. 

VY CScr 

‘And that reminds me—I don’t know your address. You must let me 
have that.”’ 


a 
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She opened her bag and took out a card, and he read: 
SUSAN ELsTREE, 

65 Bodiam Terrace, N.W.8. 


So now he had her name, and with that knowledge a vista of new 
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possibilities opened before him. ‘‘But you have kept your own name,’’ he 


said. 
“Of course.” Then, as she met his thoughtful and questioning look, she 


added: “‘T live with a friend, a Mrs. Tarrant. David is her adopted son. 
It ts simpler that way.”’ 


He did not make any comment for a while, for he was thinking rapidly, 


and into his thought flashed the memory of a newspaper article which 
recently he had read. There it had been stated that more than three 
_ hundred people disappeared each week in England. This had seemed to 
_ him an incredibly large number. But if three hundred and more could so 
a completely vanish, why not David Cree? No one would ever miss him— 
~ least of all himself. Let him go and be no more ; let him be the corpse that 
_ had floated away into the Atlantic. He had been taken for David Vince. 
Let him be David Vince from henceforth. . . . It was a wild plan, 
_ perhaps, but no more surprising than the things which had already hap- 
_ pened. That very night he would write to his brokers to sell his securities 
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and buy bearer bonds. The bonds he could sell again in his new name, and 
at the same time he would invest that three thousand dollars and another 
three thousand of his own for the boy. That would make a good start for 
his savings.—The world has easily been beguiled before. Why not by him ? 

These thoughts flashed quickly through his mind, and took on the 


firmness of resolution ; but as he met the questioning, waiting look in the 


_ eyes of Susan Elstree, he knew that between her and himself things would 
not, could not be so simple. He would have to tell her. Oh yes, he would 
~ have to tell her one day. When it became necessary ; he would tell her then. 
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THE SAINT WHO LOST HIS HALO 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE 
By CHARLES HODGES 


OME people are better than others, but very few people are really good. 
S Apart from the people in the Bible, who hardly count because other- 

wise they would not be there, the people who have been quite good 
might almost be numbered on the fingers of one hand—even if you don’t 
count the thumb as a finger. Indeed there have been so few that some think 
that there have not been any at all. If you think this, dear reader, you will, 
I fear, have some difficulty in believing the story I am about to tell. I can 
only assure you that of Mr. Thimblepenny’s goodness there could be no 
possible shadow of doubt. Everyone who knew him agreed that he really 
was a good little man. To imagine Mr. Thimblepenny doing anything 
wrong was like trying to imagine the fourth dimension, Eustace Miles eating 
a mutton chop, or what Bernard Shaw would look like without his beard. It 
simply could not be done. Perhaps he was almost too conscientious. He 
never bathed after 8 a.m. on Sunday, and even then never in or from a 
mackintosh. If he found himself inadvertently travelling in a first-class 
railway carriage with a third-class ticket he invariably remitted the balance 
to the railway company at the earliest possible date. If the lady behind the 
bar called “Time, gentlemen, please,” when he was only half-way through 
his glass of sherry wine, he always left the remainder untasted on the 
counter. It was not that he had any very great affection for Dora, but he 
had a very great respect for the law. And as long as her school-marm 
restrictions remained on the Statute Book, his conscience did not allow 


him to differentiate between the “‘don’ts’’ of Dora and the dictates of the 


Decalogue. 
. . ‘ a8 
Now, on the morning our story opens, Mr. Thimblepenny was sitting 


at breakfast, half hidden from his helpmeet by an epergne of pink and 


yellow glass filled with gypsophila and love-lies-bleeding. Mrs. Thimble- 
penny had been a fair-haired, fluffy little baby thing when she had married 
Alfred Thimblepenny some fifteen years before, and she still remained a 
child at heart in spite of greying hair and a somewhat faded complexion. 
In fact, it must be confessed that her friends found her complete inability to 
advance beyond the narrow limits of infancy a little bit trying at times. But 
no such objection ever occurred to Mr.Thimblepenny. He had married her. 
She was his wife. It was his duty to love and cherish her, and so he loved 
and cherished her as a matter of course; it never occurring to him to do any- 
thing else. 


This story is set in 12-point Linotype Venezia, 1-point leaded. 
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_ On the morning in question Mr. Thimblepenny had just opened his 
“income tax demand note, first application (the collector had never yet had to 
make a second application, for Alfred would have deemed it very in- 
considerate, if not actually wrong, to keep His Majesty’s government waiting 
for their money), and he was clicking through his teeth as people do when 
they receive a communication from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, 
unlike most tax-burdened Britons, he was not registering disapprobation of 
the amount he had been charged, or overcharged, but on the contrary was 
blaming himself for his own part in the transaction. The fact was, he had 
actually, though of course quite unintentionally, deceived the Exchequer. 
He had swindled—yes, he could use no milder term—he had swindled 
Mr. Snowden. He had made a false return! It was not the fine or imprison- 
ment that was worrying him, it was the principle of the thing. He had kept 
back part of the price which all Britons are called upon to pay and, as he had 
always held, should pay willingly for the great privilege of not having been 
born foreigners, as they might quite easily have been. After such behaviour 
how could he ever look his fellow tax-payers in the face again? 
_ “Dear! Dear!” he exclaimed fretfully, “How very forgetful of me! How 
very careless!’’ And, in response to his wife’s inquiring gaze, he continued, 
“Agatha dear, would you believe it? You remember that ten shillings I won 
‘as a consolation prize for my acrostic last June? I actually forgot to enter it 
on my return. I cannot understand how I could have been so forgetful. It was 
‘clearly income. I must write to the authorities at once and notify them of 


And then it was the strange phenomenon occurred of which I am to tell. 
lis wife was about to protest, though she knew only too well how futile any 
uch protest would be, when her attention was distracted and her tongue 
emporarily tied by a very unusual sight. Flames appeared to be bursting out 
f her husband’s head, flowing out, as it were, in little trickles of fire, until 
hey made a complete circle of light, not unlike a luminous soup-plate! This, 
hough solid-looking, was transparent; for she could see clearly, not only 
\lfred’s ruffled hair and little bald patch, but the coloured portrait of Queen 
Victoria in her coronation robes hanging immediately behind him. But, 
although simple, she was in some ways a sensible little woman, and if no very 
rofound student of English History she had read about Sir Walter Raleigh 
being doused with water by a foolish serving-man who saw him smoking for 
the first time—or was it Sir Walter Scott? Never mind, it was immaterial, 
but perhaps it would be as well to add liver salts to her shopping list that 
morning. She must pull herself together! 
_ “Alfred, dear,” she said, “shall I pull down the blind? The sun is blazing 
down on your dear little headikins. You will be getting sunstroke if you are 
not careful.” 
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This time it was her husband’s turn to be astonished. For you must know 
that he was sitting facing the window, and therefore was in a better position 
than she to observe the clemency or otherwise of the weather, which was, 
of course, outside. 

“Really, Agatha,” he said, “how can you be so foolish? It is pouring 
with rain.” } 

Her faded blue eyes opened wider than he had ever seen them open before. 
“Then you are on fire!”’ she cried. And following the best tradition would 
there and then have thrown the contents of the milk jug over her illuminated 
spouse; only, fortunately for him, he had already poured the few remaining 
drops into Pussie’s saucer. 

“Nonsense, Agatha! How wildly you are talking this morning! What 
has come over you? On fire, indeed! I certainly deserve to be. Where that 
fellow Dante would have consigned me, I shudder to think. Supposing every- 
one were as careless as me?” (Yes, dear reader, he really did say ‘‘me’”’ and not 
“*T,””) “Where would the country be, I should like to know? Where would the 
money come from for keeping up the army and the navy, I should like to 
know? Not to mention the policemen and the salaries of the Members of 
Parliament?” And although it was not very good literary style he again 
repeated that he would like to know. 

But his wife was not listening. She was gazing spell-bound; powerless to 
employ any faculty save that of sight. She sat mute and motionless, like a 
rabbit being hypnotised by a rattle-snake: except that Mr. Thimblepenny 
was not in the least like a rattle-snake, and in Agatha’s hypnosis there was 
no element of horror. On the contrary she was beginning to think that the 
new light, whatever it was, was rather becoming. 

Well, Alfred,” she said at last, “look for yourself—look in the glass.” 

He got up and looked at his reflection in the overmantel. ‘Good 
Heavens!” he cried, “you are right! What is it?” 

He began brushing his hair, first with one hand then with the other. First, 
like a man trying to whisk off a fly, but ultimately like a man trying to 
protect himself from a swarm of bees. 

Then a glimmering of the truth began to dawn upon his weak but not 
entirely wanting little wife. “‘ Wait a minute,” she cried excitedly,“ it reminds 
me of something I have seen before, but I cannot quite remember where. In 
the National Gallery, I think, or else in church. Stop a bit, I’ve got it! Look 
up at the ceiling. That’s right! now turn your head a little to the left and 
look over your shoulder at dear Mother’s photo up there: that’s it. Now hold 
this book pressed against your chest,” and she handed him the telephone 
directory. ‘* Why, of course, it’s as plain as a pikestaff. How silly of me not to 
have thought of it before. Oh, Alfred darling,” and she flung her arms round 
his neck, “how perfectly splendid! Can’t you guess what it is?” 


= 
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f “How the dickens should I guess?” he snapped rather irritably; for he felt 
= the absurdity of his position, and thought his wife was making fun of him. 
_ The light on his head flickered for a moment and went up and down like the 
_ gas when the water gets into the pipe. Then once again it became steady, if 
__ alittle dimmer than it had been before. 
‘a “Then I shall have to tell you,” she cried, bubbling over with girlish glee, 
_ “it’s simply too divine for anything. I do believe it’s a halo!” 
_ “Awhat?” inquired Mr. Thimblepenny, more mystified than ever. 
“A halo.” 
“A halo? What’s that?” 
‘A thing saints wear on their heads,” she replied. 
_ Atthe word “saint’’ Mr. Thimblepenny’s little, soft mouth hardened a trifle 
_ under his straggly moustache: for he was a staunch Protestant and always 
_ tegarded saints as sinister folk very closely connected with the Pope and 
the devil. 
“But why should I wear a halo?” he asked peevishly. 
“Because you are a saint, my pettikins!” she replied, fondling his brow; 
“T’ve always said so, and this proves it.” 
“Tt doesn’t prove anything of the sort,” he said, slightly mollified, and 
_ already beginning to regret that he had not studied the science of hagiology 
alittle more sympathetically. “In any case it will be confoundedly awkward. 
_ What about my hat, for instance?” 
“Oh, rubbish! I expect it will fit over it. But if not,” she giggled, “you 
must simply wear a peak like Helen Wills!” 
“Darling, I wish you wouldn’t treat serious subjects so flippantly. Do, 
please, remember this is no joking matter.” 
“Well, well, I'll get your hat and we shall see.” She stepped into the hall 
and came tripping back with his bowler, which she planted firmly on his head. 
_ Sure enough, the halo fitted round it like a hatband, as though it had been 
made for it. 
He looked at it a little doubtfully in the glass. “‘But—er—but won’t people 
think it rather funny?” he ventured. 
“Funny,” she cried, ‘Fiddlesticks! There were plenty of haloes at the 
talian Exhibition we went to in the Spring, and I didn’t see people splitting 
their sides then, so why should they now? And, anyhow, it’s not half so funny 
the shovel hats the bishops wear. I should like to see a halo round one or 
o of them. Now, darling, off you go or you will be late for the office.” 
= Only half convinced, he glanced at the clock and saw, to his horror, that he 
uld be late, a thing that had practically never happened before in the whole 
ris business career. Hurriedly, and, we fear, somewhat perfunctorily kissing 
wife, he seized his umbrella and ran down the little garden path into the 
‘s cet. The awful prospect of being late at the office made him forget for the 
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moment that he was adorned with the outward and visible sign of his innate 
and almost unprecedented goodness. He was, however, soon reminded of the 
fact by a little boy striking up an old music-hall ditty which had lately been 
revived on the wireless. “Where did you get that hat, where did you get that 
tile?” He scowled at the young chorister and, taking cover beneath his 
umbrella, he was able to reach the underground station without attracting 
any further attention. 

Owing to his efforts to escape the scrutiny of the booking clerk he had to 
repeat his request for a ticket to the Temple three times before he could make 
the man understand the station he wanted. First he tried standing on tiptoe 
so that he was higher than the little window. But from this altitude his voice 
was lost in space, and “Wort si?” was the only reply he elicited from the man 
behind the grille. 

Still keeping out of sight of the caged official he descended and took up a 
position on the extreme left of the opening. He then made another but an 
equally unsuccessful attempt to broadcast his wants. 

‘Carn tear!’’ was the discouraging reply, spoken in a tone of increasing 
annoyance. In desperation he dodged across to the right shouting his request 
as he passed the hatch. Having at last got it across that it was the Temple he 
desired and not Madame Tussaud’s, he grabbed his ticket and, ignoring the 
clerk’s ill-natured sarcasm to the effect that he was not allowed to play 
peep-bo with passengers during office hours, he hurried past the barrier. He 
had got a few yards down the platform when the man who had punched his 
ticket called out civilly, ‘Excuse me, sir, I think your hat is alight!” 

“Thank you, yes, I am aware of it,” he replied lamely, “I like it like that. 
New fashion, don’t you know? Ha, ha!”’ and, smiling a little deprecating 
Charlie Chaplinish smile, he left the collector speechless with astonishment 
and was just able to jump into the train as it moved off. Being later than 
usual he was spared the agony of strap-hanging, which, owing to his 
chivalrous nature, was his invariable fate, and opening his newspaper, he sank 
down behind its welcome cover before anyone present had time to realise that 
any human being at all out of the ordinary had entered the carriage. Snugly 
ensconced behind the screen provided for a purely nominal sum by Lord 
Otterbourne he was able to take breath and even some interest in the day’s 
news. Indeed, he became so interested in the noble lord’s prognostications on 
the subject of pinker women and redder revolutions that, without thinking, 
he lowered his newspaper and presently, on looking up, found the girl opposite 
him eyeing him with intense curiosity. He put up his paper immediately, but 
was unable to resist the impulse to lower it to see if she was still looking. She 
was. He felt himself getting hot all over. He wanted to raise his paper again, 
but realised that it would make him still more conspicuous. She might even. 
think he was trying to attract her notice. That would never do. He sat staring 
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at his paper but reading nothing. He could feel those big, innocent eyes 
piercing his billycock. At last the young lady’s feminine curiosity got the 
better of her and she stooped forward and asked, with an engaging smile, 
“Excuse me, Mister, but what is it you are advertising?” Then it must be 
admitted that Mr. Thimblepenny, in spite of his embarrassment, rose to the 
occasion. He drew himself up to his full height and replied with quiet 
dignity: “Righteousness.” It was an impressive moment, and our hero, for so 
we may now surely call him, presented, in spite of his general appearance of 
insignificance, an impressive figure and one not altogether unworthy 
of his spiritual ancestry. But all this impressiveness was lost upon his 


- eager questioner. 


“Never heard of it,”” she said. And this was perfectly true. For she had 
been educated free of charge at the expense of a benevolent State, and this 
subject being considered denominational had not been included in the school 
curriculum. ‘“* What is it?”’ she continued, ‘‘some new kind of flood-lighting?”’ 
But the question remained unanswered; for Alfred, overcome by his own 
audacity, had taken advantage of the train drawing up at the platform to 
scramble out. . 

The station proved to be Charing Cross so that he had a good long way to 
walk to get to his office, but under the shelter of his umbrella he was able to 
cover the distance without further adventure: though, having to walk the 
extra mileage, he was even later than he would otherwise have been. 

He entered the building feeling very miserable and trying to think of some 
plausible excuse to account for his unwonted lateness. He took off his hat and 
hung it up on a peg. He half hoped that he would see the halo still adhering 
to it; but in this he was disappointed. His reflection in the plate-glass doors 
showed only too clearly that it was still encircling his head. 

He had to pass through a large office filled with junior clerks before he 
reached the little sanctum reserved for three or four seniors. This in turn 
opened into a still smaller chamber which enshrined the pampered body of 


Mr. Guggleheim, the head of the firm, known to his intimates as “* Gershom” 


and his subordinates as ‘Old Guggles.”’ 

Mr. Guggleheim was standing at the door, watch in hand, as Alfred, his 
heart sinking within him, entered the office. . 

“Well, well, Mr. Thimblepenny,” the head began, in a tone of rather 
forced geniality, “something very unusual must have happened to have made 
you as late as this. I suppose . . .” But what he supposed will never be known. 
For at that instant, visibility being good, he gained a clear and uninterrupted 
view of his clerk’s headpiece. In a, moment his eyes bulged, his mouth fell 


= open and his ample waistcoat became inflated and deflated with quick jerks. 


For a few seconds stertorous breathing was the only sound which broke the 


a ** deathlike stillness of the office. Then the storm burst. 
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‘What the devil is the meaning of this foolery?” he roared. And then, 
in a choking voice, “‘ What’s that thing on your head?” 

‘Please, Sir, I think it’s a halo,’ Mr. Thimblepenny ventured to explain. 

“A halo?” echoed the financier, though reversing the natural order of 
echoes in that the repetition was very much louder than the original. “A halo! 
and what in the name of thunder is that?” He had a hazy recollection that 
he had come across the word once or twice during the cross-word craze but 
could not remember the exact definition. 

“It’s a thing that saints wear,” Alfred began. But this was too much for 
Mr. Guggleheim. He was an astute man of business and knew a good thing 
when he had got it: and Mr.Thimblepenny, if not brilliant, was entirely 
reliable, which suited Old Guggles’ purpose very much better. He was keen, 
conscientious, and never minded putting in a little overtime now and again, 
without expecting to be paid for it. He would have some difficulty in replacing 
him. In short, Mr. Guggleheim had no desire to lose the services of such a 
paragon. At the same time he was a strict disciplinarian and decided that 
discipline must be preserved at all costs, even at the cost of a conscientious 
cashier. If a senior clerk turned up in a halo, what was to prevent the juniors 
appearing in false noses and paper hats? No! Strong and prompt action was 
clearly called for. With a few firm strides he crossed the floor and reached the 
door leading into the outer office. He opened it and indicated by a jerk of his 
head that he wished Mr. Thimblepenny to pass out. 

“This is neither the first of April nor the fifth of November,” he said 
grimly. “‘I will give you twenty-four hours to come to your senses, from which 
you have evidently departed. If by that time you have managed to divest 
yourself of that fragment of fancy dress, and have learned to distinguish 
between a counting-house and a carnival, we'll say no more about it. Other- 
wise you may consider your relations with this firm definitely severed. 
Good morning.” 

Poor Alfred crept through the office, past rows of stools on which were 
perched stone statues of junior clerks captured by the sculptor in various stages 
of suspended bewilderment. Scarcely knowing what he did he took his hat 
from the peg and awoke to find himself once again in the street. He had been 
dismissed, and for no fault of his own—rather for his lack of faults. It seemed 
very unfair. But the full significance of what had happened did not yet dawn 
on him. For the moment his main concern was how to avoid arousing the 
curiosity of his fellow pedestrians. He was relieved to find that it was still 
raining heavily, and by selecting the side streets and keeping close under his 
umbrella he succeeded in escaping attention. But it was clear that he could 
not go on doing this for always. Sooner or later the rain would stop and then 
where would he be? Besides the pangs of hunger began to make themselves 
felt. A restaurant would mean being parted from his umbrella: a thing not 
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to be thought of. He looked about him for a coffee-stall and eventually found 
one. But the labour and the anxiety of trying to drink a cup of coffee in such 
a manner that the top of his head was never visible to the man behind the 
counter quite discounted the pleasure he might otherwise have gained from 
the consumption of this much-needed refreshment. However, he bought some 
sandwiches and ate them as he went along. 

He cared little about the direction in which he was walking, but looking 
idly round to discover some familiar land-mark he saw a solid-looking red 
brick mansion standing out somewhat conspicuously among the rows of 
middle-class residences. A brass plate on the door of the house bore the 
inscription, “The Archdeacon of Upper Tooting.” Here was an eminent 
churchman who surely might be able to help him out of his difficulties. The 
wretchedness of his position gave him the necessary courage to walk up the 
steps and ring the bell. A maid answered the door. 

Was the Archdeacon in? He was. 

Could he see him? He could. Would he walk in? He would. 

Would he mind waiting a minute? Not at all. 

So eventually he was ushered into the Archdeacon’s study, just as the 
venerable gentleman (though Venerable only in a titular sense, for he was 
barely middle-aged), was closing a book which had been engaging his atten- 
tion. It was called Faith reinforced by Finance. 

Ah, good afternoon, Mr.-er-er,”” began the church dignitary, rising from 
his swivel chair, and straining his ear for the voice of the prompter. 

“*Thimblepenny,” said Alfred, coming to the rescue. 

“Ah, quite so, Thimblepenny. I knew your face perfectly, but I could not 
for the moment put a name to it,” continued the Archdeacon with that tact 
which so endeared him to the diocese. ‘‘Now where have we met before?” 

“T don’t think we have ever,” Alfred was forced to admit. He regretted 
being obliged to embarrass his prospective benefactor but could see no way 
out of it. The Archdeacon looked slightly nonplussed; but it was not the 
first time the bluff had failed and he had the common-sense not to make 
things worse by any unconvincing explanation. e's 

“Won't you sit down?” he asked, covering up his tracks, and, being slightly 
short-sighted, added “‘and take off your hat?” 

“It’s not a hat,” stammered Mr.Thimblepenny, “‘it’s a halo.” 

“Oh yes, I see, quite so,” said the Archdeacon, not to be caught napping a 
second time. “A halo. How very interesting.” He held up his glasses and 
examined Alfred’s scalp rather like a hairdresser looking for incipient bald- 


~ ness. “Yes, yes, certainly most interesting. A halo. Then presumably you are 
a...” He waited for his visitor to finish the sentence. 


“A saint,” whispered Alfred, rather shamefacedly. 


f E _ “Exactly. Very pleased to meet you. I quite imagined the race was extinct. 
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One so seldom sees them nowadays except in stained glass windows that I fear 
one had got into: the habit of classing them with the Dodo and the 
Great Auk.” 

“I don’t think there are many,” said Alfred, and his face flushed a little 
with pride. 

“Charles the First was the last one we actually added to the calendar,” the 
cleric went on, “and unfortunately we took off his head before he had a 
chance of wearing his halo.” 

“It saved him a good deal of trouble,” murmured Alfred. “‘A halo makes 
one very conspicuous. It’s so, er. . . so old-fashioned.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, so are gaiters,” said the Archdeacon with a 
laugh. “But one gets used to anything in time, even to jokes about Scotch- 
men in mourning. How long have you been a saint, if it is not a rude 
question?” | 

“Only since this morning, and that’s quite long enough.” 

“Well, well, what can I do for you?” the Archdeacon asked, more 
to fill up an awkward pause in the conversation than from any very 
philanthropic motive. 

“TI thought perhaps you might be able to help me. I’ve got the sack.” 

‘Then all you want to complete the picture are the ashes,” chortled the 
Archdeacon, who was noted throughout his archdeaconry for his ready wit, 
which in the opinion of some, however, was not always in the best of taste. 

Alfred resented the flippant tone the conversation was assuming, and the 
Archdeacon, seeing that his jest was not too well received, asked Alfred why 
his services had been dispensed with. 

“T don’t think Mr. Guggleheim cared about having saints in his office,” 
Alfred explained. 

“Saints in the city! I should think not. A contradiction in terms. You 
might as well talk of saints in the church!” 

“That is just what I was going to talk about,” put in Alfred, meekly. 
‘I thought, perhaps, being more or less in the same line of business, as you 
might say, you would be able to find me a job.” 

“Out of the question, I fear,’”’said the Archdeacon, becoming more serious. 
“What we want in the church are business men, great organisers, men with a 
punch who can get it across, if you understand me?” 

‘But I have been in business.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s true. But I am afraid you would find your” tapping his 
head,“ your nimbus an insuperable obstacle. You see it is no use having a 
business head if your halo will not allow you to use it. Now in this book I am 
reading the writer points out that Church Finance is just as important as if not 
more so than,” he tripped up a little over his particles, but finished trium- 
phantly,“ the Church’s Faith.” 
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“I see,” said Mr.Thimblepenny, not seeing at all, but thinking it better 
not to contradict. 

“In other words,” continued the dignitary, relapsing once more into 
lighter vein,” if we cannot steal the layman’s heart, we can at least pick his 
pocket!’” He slapped his own pocket to emphasise the point; “‘and if we 
cannot save the world by the foolishness of preaching we can at least make 
it appear to be saved through the foolishness of statistics.” Alfred, having 
paid tribute to the churchman’s humour with a faint smile, tried to raise the 
conversation to that higher plane from which it was continually in danger 
of falling. 

“Of course I was not thinking of being a bishop or anything of that sort,” 
he pointed out deprecatingly. “I know that is out of the question. But 
couldn’t a saint take some minor office—a curacy, say, or something like that?” 

“I see you are a visionary,” replied the Archdeacon kindly, “‘and like all 
visionaries entirely unpractical. If you consider what the duties of a curate are 
—having to preach powerful but entirely non-committal sermons, to organise 
bazaars, run raffles and so on, when he has to keep on the wrong side of the 
law and the right side of the police; the fibs he has to tell when mixing 
socially with his flock; not to mention his frequent encounters with the fairet 
sex’’ (and here, while it would be false to accuse the Archdeacon of a wink, 
nevertheless, by closing his right eye a fraction of a second sooner than his left 
he was undoubtedly guilty of its archidiaconal equivalent);“I am sure you 
would agree with me that the post would be most uncongenial to one of your 


- disposition. However,” he said, rising to indicate that the interview was at an 


end, “I will bear you in mind and if anything turns up I will be sure to let 
you know. Good-afternoon, Mr. Thimblepenny, or I suppose we shall have to 


say St. Thimblepenny, now!” And with this last little jest, which Alfred 


thought somewhat untimely, the Archdeacon of Upper Tooting jocularly 
showed the saint to the door and returning, settled down to digest another 
chapter of Faith reinforced by Finance. 

Meanwhile Alfred, as he once more paced the rain-drenched streets, gave 
himself up to thought, and his thoughts brought him little comfort. What 


~ room was there for saints, he reflected, in these material, matter-of-fact times? 


O tempora, O Mores! as the vicar had said only last Sunday. A saint was a 
drug in the market. He was clearly not wanted in the world, and his presence 
was equally an embarrassment to the Church. If only he had lived in the 
Middle Ages how different his lot would have been. Then saints really were 


_ appreciated. They held a recognised position in society. They filled the niche 
_ reserved to-day for film stars and beef or button kings. If they were sometimes 


racked they were at least respected; and if occasionally ignited, they were 


“never ignored. Whereas in the twentieth century—but the contrast was too 
humiliating. They were back numbers no more considered than yesterday’s 
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newspaper. They were superannuated, put on the shelf along with knocked- 
out heavy-weights and ex-lord mayors. It was all very disheartening. It 
made one wonder what the world was coming to. What was the good of 
being good? Of keeping out of night clubs? Of giving up one’s seat to ladies 
in buses? Of never writing letters to the newspapers? Of not smoking in 
non-smoking compartments? Of not undoing one’s shoulder-strap when 
sunbathing if . ..? But he told himself these were unworthy thoughts and 
he did his best to put them from him. Meanwhile he had to live. What was 
to be done? How could he break the news to Agatha that he had been 
dismissed? That in a few weeks, a month at most, they would have no 
visible means of subsistence? The little home would be broken up. The 
furniture which they had bought on the hire system when they were first 
married and which was now nearly paid for would have to go back, and there 
was not even any guarantee that the van sent to fetch it away would be a 
plain one. It was too maddening: and all because he was compelled by con- 
vention to wear a somewhat antiquated form of headgear. 

So absorbed was our beatified friend in these bitter reflections that he did 
not notice that he was no longer holding his umbrella at a sufficiently 
obscuring angle, until he suddenly became aware of a long and ever- 
lengthening string of little boys following in his footsteps, all on tiptoe of 
expectation. 

‘Come on, ’Arry,” shouted one small boy at the end of the queue to another 
still smaller,“yer jes in time, ’e ’asn’t started yet!’’ The situation was critical; 
and to make matters worse it was now dark and consequently his aureole 
shone out with still greater clearness; brighter, more lustrous than ever. He 
could even see a little spot of light where its ray fell on the pavement just 
ahead. Something had to be done and done quickly; and Mr. Thimblepenny 
in the course of the next few seconds did more deep thinking than the average 
university professor does in a month. He decided there was only one course 
open to him. A bus was passing which would land him only a few yards 
from his own door-step. He crossed the road like an electric hare and leaped 
aboard. The bus had an open top and he was running upstairs when the 
conductor called out ‘Plenty of room inside, Sir.” 

“No, thank you, I like the air,” he replied. 

“Then take yer ticket before yer go up,” growled the conductor, looking 
out at the drenching rain. Alfred did so and as he climbed the stairs he heard 
the conductor remarking to the fares inside that there still seemed to be a 
number of people at large who ought to be certified. The top of the bus was 
a mass of puddles and quite deserted. But Alfred cared nothing for the rain; 
it was solitude he sought. And sinking down on a half-submerged seat he 
breathed a deep sigh of relief, and soon fell into a quiet doze. 

In about an hour’s time he reached home, drenched to the skin and with 
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a heavy heart. He was rather later than usual, and Agatha, who was beginning 
to get anxious, brightened up visibly when she saw his little, bedraggled, but 
still be-haloed figure crawling up the garden path. But her pleasure was short- 
lived. As she kissed him, and from force of habit tried to re-adjust his halo, she 
guessed that something was wrong. 

“Tell me about it,” she whispered. And Alfred, needing no second 
invitation, sobbed out his whole story. 

When he had finished, his wife, not having grasped the main point of his 
narrative, was relieved to find it no worse. 

_ “Oh well,” she said,“ You must not mind if people do laugh at you a bit at 
first. Saints always have had a good deal to put up with. There was that one 
who lived on the top of a column and had all his meals sent up. People 
probably thought him rather a funny old gentleman. And I expect they 
laughed at that other one who had his hands tied behind his back and pushed 
a pea along the road with his nose.” 

“He was not a saint, my dear,” Alfred interrupted, a trifle impatiently, 
“he was an American, and he did it for a bet. And if people laughed at him 
he jolly well deserved it. But it’s not people laughing that I mind so much. 
Don’t you understand, Agatha dear, that I have lost my job? I can’t return to 
the office, and in a few weeks’ time we shall be on the rocks, or at any rate 
on the Embankment.” 

He had purposely painted the future as black as possible in order to din into 
her little feather brain some idea of the seriousness of the situation. However, 
he soon discovered that he had overdone it. For as soon as she realised that 
being married to a saint meant a shortage of housekeeping money, she burst 
into a flood of tears—hot, scalding tears which nothing could dam. 

Alfred had never seen anything quite like this before. As a general rule a 
few dabs with a handkerchief and all was over. But this Niagara of grief was 
something new to him and it cut him to the very heart. He felt that some- 
thing must be done, however desperate, to assuage such sorrow. He was 
conscious of an overwhelming desire to dash down the street, smashing the 
windows of each neat little house in turn: and if a policeman interfered whom 
he could fell with the knob of his umbrella and pound into the pavement, so 
much the better. Only he failed to see how such measures, however heroic, 
could bring any sort of balm to Agatha’s stricken heart. Then a great wave 
surged over his brain and he knew that he had hit on the very idea. 

Agatha, he remembered, adored chocolates. If Lucifer had suddenly 
appeared and offered her a box of chocolates in exchange for her soul she 
might, he felt, have hesitated, but not for long. The chocolateer had 


frequently been called in to sweeten the cup of matrimony when its dregs 
_were becoming too bitter. Chocolates had proved the sovereign remedy for 


~ almost every ill that the modern housewife is heiress to, from rudeness on the 
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part of an errand boy, to a burnt cake or a ladder in a new pair of silk stock- 
ings. She was a coward where physical pain was concerned, but it was an 
understood thing that chocolates should repair the damage wrought by 
dentistry. Consequently she anticipated a visit to the dentist with the keenest 
pleasure. The extraction of a tooth was as painless as powdering her nose, so 
intently was her mind fixed on the orgy which was to follow. When in doubt, 
play chocolates was the golden rule which throughout his married life had 
never been known to fail. 

“Darling,” he said, in his most seductive voice,“if you stop crying I will 
go out at once and buy you a great, big, beautiful box of chocolates.” 

As he had foreseen she stopped crying almost before the words were out of 
his mouth, just as though the tears had suddenly been turned off at the main. 

“Oh, love-a-duck,” she cried, her eyes sparkling with gustatory 
anticipation; for a box of chocolates was surely worth many nights on the 
Embankment, ‘‘how scrumptious! Do you really mean it?’ But the next 
moment a black cloud had chased the sunshine from her face like a dog chasing 
a cat out of the back yard. 

‘How can you?” she pouted. “Look at the time. It’s nearly nine o’clock 
and you know you are not allowed to buy chocolates after eight!” 

Mr. Thimblepenny threw her a meaning glance. “* You leave it to me,” he 
said, and a note of defiance crept into his voice which she never remembered 
having heard before. ‘‘ There are ways and means.” He turned on his heel 
and strode to the door. “‘If Dora denies,” he continued alliteratively and 
oracularly,’* Dora must be dodged!” Agatha gave a gasp of surprise. The door 
banged. He was gone. But not before she had had time to notice that his 
halo had turned a vivid blue! 

During the few minutes that elapsed while Mr. Thimblepenny sped to the 
little shop at the corner of the street, his anxious wife endured all the tortures 
which are popularly supposed to be confined to the damned. Time and again 
she saw her lord and master handcuffed and in chains. Now he was fleeing 
from justice with bloodhounds hot on his trail. Now he was in a prison cell 
and she was taking him a file hidden in a sausage-roll. Finally he was standing 
in the dock and the judge was just putting on the black cap to pronounce the 
sentence of doom, when Alfred flung open the door brandishing on high the > 
largest box of chocolates she had ever seen. 

In considerably less time than it takes my secretary to type these words she 
was in his arms tearing off the lid. 

“How gorgeous!” she cried, speaking with her mouth full. “‘ This row’s 
truffles, my favourites! Try one.” She popped a truffle in his mouth and then 
gave a scream, half of anguish, half of ecstasy. 

“Oh, Alfred,” she cried, pointing to the crown of his head with the choco- 
late she was nibbling. “Look! Where is it? It’s gone!” 


— 
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“Great Scott, you don’t mean to say so!’’ exclaimed Alfred excitedly. 

_ “Let's have a look.’’ He pushed his way to the glass, and turned his head 
quickly from side to side. 

Yes, it was true! With mixed feelings he stroked his mousy hair, already 

_ getting so wretchedly thin on top. Agatha was right. There was no halo: only 

_a high light where the gas shone on his little bald patch. 
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THE POETRY OF 
DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


By R. McNAIR SCOTT 


POET was once the proudest of titles: to-day it is often a term 
of abuse implying ineffectualness and lack of virility. The 
reasons for this insulting change may shortly be discovered. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century no great English poet was 
not also a man of the world.* He was a man of action or a man of 
affairs mixed up in the general business of national life. But with Gray 
and Cowper began the deliberate withdrawal of the poet from the press 
of humanity in order that he might meditate and compose in peace. A 
divorce was instituted between poetry and common life. The Lake 
Poets accentuated it. The work of Keats was vitiated by it: and it 
received its final advertisement in the Art for Art’s sake gospel of 
the nineties. 

Neither Gray, Cowper, nor the poets of the nineties have a very 
general fame. For it must be stated, without any accent of superiority, 
that for a great number of people their only knowledge of poetry is 
of that they read at school. And at school the poetry that they read 
would have been mainly Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
Shakespeare would have been more closely associated in their minds 
with drama: his poetry appearing incidental to the plot. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that one can suggest that the poets of the romantic 
revival were and are responsible for the popular conception of the poet. 
A casual acquaintance with their lives reinforced by a demanded know- 
ledge of certain of their poems would be more than enough to create 


* All generalizations can have holes picked in them. But in this there is a fair substratum 
of truth. Chaucer was Controller of Customs of the Port of London, and Member of 
Parliament. Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey were active courtiers and even 
conspirators. Shakespeare was actor-manager, joint partner in Burbage’s theatrical com- 
panies. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney were courtiers, soldiers and adventurers. 
Milton was Secretary of State under Cromwell. Andrew Marvell, Member of Parliament. 
Dryden was so powerful a factor in swaying affairs that King Charles II came in person 
to solicit the use of his pen: and though Pope nominally remained aloof from politics he 
was intimate with the leading politicians of his day and was not averse to inserting in 
his poems a eulogy of those he favoured or a contemptuous couplet on their opponents. 
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it.* It is so easy for irreverent and unsusceptible youth to picture 
Wordsworth in goloshes wandering about asking foolish questions of 
little girls, or to conceive of Keats permanently standing attentive to the 
nightingale and wishing he were dead. And what is first conceived in 
irreverence remains fixed from indifference. 

But it is not only the misconception of the character of the poet 
which can be traced to the schedule of school literature. Prejudice as to 
the material of poetry derives there equally its source. For one cannot 
emphasize too strongly how tenaciously among the mass of human- 
kind the notions acquired in early education maintain their authority. 
If the poems of Dryden and Doctor Johnson were to become the 
accustomed reading in schools a greater revolution would occur in the 
general attitude to the poet, and to what constitutes poetry, than all the 
writings and examples of living poets can ever accomplish. At present 
few realize that poetry was once considered the crowning accomplish- 
ment of men active and famous in other spheres; and perhaps fewer 
still will admit as fitting material for poetry anything which has not 
been hallowed by being the constant theme of the nineteenth century 
poets. For minds brought up exclusively on nineteenth century poetry 

can find no delight in denotation or completeness. They do not want 
statement but suggestion. The essence of poetry consists for them in a 
certain misty emotionalism, in vague aspirations and hopeless yearn- 
ings. And as the sentiment is nebulous so the form must carry a greater 
responsibilty. The decoration must be rich; the words ornate; the 
atmosphere full of colour and music. For their approach is entirely 
sensuous. Their intellect does not ask to be satisfied but intoxicated. 
Poetry is a respectable substitute for alcohol. 

And in spite of a growing number of modern poets who have broken 
with nineteenth century tradition, that attitude still remains. The 


_ demand is for mildly romantic stuff. It is not yet realised that the 
business of the modern poet is to co-ordinate in himself the discrete 


*T say “a casual acquaintance” purposely. In spite of later research and a new conception 
of Shelley, the label “ineffectual angel” is still stuck on him by most people. Wordsworth 
is referred to as “the old half-witted sheep.” Tennyson may have been a fierce old gipsy 
in private life and Keats quick with his fists: but the impression received from their early 


poems by a mind not favourably disposed would be one of softness and what “Beach- 


-comber” calls ‘‘niminy-piminy.” 
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experiences of a radically altered world. The poet must not be content 
with spinning out threads from his own emotions. His mind must 
range widely ; his imagination must have the capacity for assimilating 
all kinds of knowledge. 

The poetry of Dorothy Wellesley has been neglected because it is 
not in the nineteenth century tradition: it should be welcomed because 
it gives evidence of a poetic equipment which can assimilate know- 
ledge, co-ordinate experience and select and refine it into virile and 
satisfying poetry. In 1925 she published Lost Lane.* Anyone who gave 
it the most cursory examination would have found evidence of catholic 
knowledge. Viniculture, the working of diamond mines, the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, the names and habits of shells and fishes, moths, 
birds and snakes appeared equally familiar to the authoress. To those 
who have not read the poems such a bare summary of the subjects 
treated will naturally sound less attractive than alarming. They will 
think of Armstrong on the -Art of Medicine and of Erasmus Darwin 
on The Loves of the Plants, and conclude that so bluestocking a Muse 
could never prove congenial. But John Donne wrote fine lines on a 
Flea, and Byron on George III, subjects on the face of them no more 
susceptible to poetry. And those who turn from pretty melodies and 
tuneful emotions to Dorothy Wellesley’s concrete and definite verse 
will find that it is as stimulating as to turn from the misty spring 
paysage of Corot to the sharply defined winter landscape of Peter 
Breughel. For she has discovered the hard grandeur of material things 
and the dignity of facts. 

All docks are wonderful, whether beside 

The estuaries or foreshores robbed of sea, 

Where jetties and much dredging keep them free, 
And the strong, constant scouring of the tide 
Sweeps down the silt; or where by sandy dune 
The neap tides leave them dry, or flood tides dash 
With a vindictive lash 

At the conjunction of the sun and moon. 


And wonderful are dry-docks where the ships 
Are run on keel-props held by timber shores, 


* Lost Lane, 1925, Heinemann, 5s.; Genesis, 1926, Heinemann, 3s. 6d.; Mazrix, 1928, 
Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.; Deserted House, 1930, Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d. 
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And sterns and prores 

Stand up for scrapers’ work, and the paint drips 
Among algae and mussels; wonderful when 
Docks still are in the building, and the pumps 
Move water from the sumps, 

And derricks, little trains and shouting men 
Dump clustered cylinders upon the gravel, 

And through the skies square blocks of granite travel 
Dangling to place to make the sills. Or when 
As now by Thames the running currents flush 
The sluices of the locks, and seek to rush 
Reverse-gates strengthening the entrances, 

Harry the boats, and shift 

The refuse of the town and littoral drift; 

And in the dusk the slums are palaces. 

They wait upon the sea. 

And wharf and jetty, stately in the grime 

Make commerce classical and turn sublime 

The warehouse crammed with jute or flax or tea. 


The spirit of this poem is unusual in the present age. On every side 
there is a restlessness and denigration of whatever is. The continuity of 
our history appears to have been broken ; we cannot imagine the future 
and are contemptuous of the past. But this poem has the confident and 
optimistic note of Macaulay. The mood of the poet is not one of 
personal introspection, but of wonder at the vastness of nature and of 
proud satisfaction at the work of man’s hands. 

The mass of modern poetry tends to be too intimate. The writer 
is preoccupied with his own sensations, which are analysed and 
examined in the hot-house atmosphere of his own personality without 
relation to the larger issues of the world. Being, therefore, unadjusted 
by comparison or co-ordination with general experience they assume 
in his eyes an importance out of all proportion to their values for others. 
They begin by being particularized and end by appearing petty. A 
danger, too, of this concentration on the microcosm of self is that the 
emotion of the senses has an unfair advantage over that of the intellect, 
which is deprived of the vitality it gains from contact and conflict with 
the world. “The mind stagnates for want of employment, grows 


morbid and is extinguished like a candle in foul air.’” Emotion un- 
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informed by the intellect and unco-ordinated with the universal has a 
very trifling value in poetry. The true poet must apprehend the 
significance of his subject not merely as a thing of the moment but as 
an entity in Time and Space. In reading Dorothy Wellesley’s poetry 
one is conscious that she has realized this. She dilates the imagination of 


the reader by revealing the past behind the present : 


Who, in the garden pony carrying skeps 

Of grass or fallen leaves, his knees gone slack, 
Round belly, hollow back, 

Sees the Mongolian Tarpan of the Steppes? ... 
And who in thoroughbreds in stable garb 

Of blazoned rug, ranged orderly, will mark 
The wistful eyelashes so long and dark, 

And call to mind the old blood of the Barb? 
And that slim island on whose bare campaigns 
Galloped with flying manes, 

For a king’s pleasure, churning surf and scud, 
A white Arabian stud? 


That stallion, teazer to Hobgoblin, free 

And foaled upon a plain of Barbary: 

Godolphin Barb, who dragged a cart for hire 

In Paris, but became a famous sire, 

Covering all lovely mares, and she who threw 
Rataplan to the Baron, loveliest shrew; 

King Charles’s royal-mares; the Dodsworth Dam; 
And the descendants: Yellow Turk, King Tom; 
And Lath out of Roxana, famous foal; 

Careless; Eclipse, unbeaten in the race, 

With white blaze on his face; 

Prunella who was dam to Parasol. 


Blood Arab, pony, pedigree, no name, 

All horses are the same: 

The Shetland stunted by the damp, 

Yet filled with self-importance, stout and small; 

The Cleveland slow and tall; 

New Forests that may ramp 

Their lives out, being branded, breeding free 

When bluebells turn the Forest to a sea, 

When mares with foals at foot flee down the glades, 
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Sheltering in bramble coverts 

From mobs of corn-fed lovers; 

Or, at the acorn-harvest, in stockades 

A round-up being afoot, will stand at bay, 

Or, making for the heather clearings, splay 
Widespread towards the bogs by gorse and whin, 
Roped as they flounder in 

By foresters. 


But hunters as day fails 

Will take the short-cut home across the fields; 

With slackened rein will stoop through darkening wealds; 
With creaking leathers skirt the swedes and kales. 
Patient, adventuring still 

A horse’s ears bob on the distant hill; 

He starts to hear 

A pheasant chuck or whirr, having the fear 

In him of ages filled with war and raid, 

Night gallop, ambuscade; 

Remembering adventures of his kin 

With giant winged worms that coiled round mountain bases, 
And Nordic tales of young gods riding races 

Up courses of the rainbow; here within 

The depth of Hampshire hedges, does he dream 

How Athens woke, to hear above its roofs 


The welkin flash and thunder to the hoofs 


Of Dawn’s tremendous team? 


This poem is full of splendid and classic lines. They ring like gongs in 
the ear and the end has a sweep and rush perfectly matching its subject. 
It is in the grand manner and we are strangers to the grand manner. 
The poem, however, also reveals the tendency to cataloguing, which 

is a weakness in this volume. In another poem she writes of fish 
captured in a net: 

They caught them so 

Poor Beardie and the belted Bonito; 

The Witch, that sour and much misguided plaice, 

Whose teeth are on the blind side of her face; 

The Merry Sole who scuds with tail in air 

Before a gale; the Toper debonair; 


Pandora who 
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With Ribbon Fish and Crested Cockatoo 
Lies on the snow-white sand, 
Nosing the ground with Conger and with Crab. 


This has qualities of wit and interest and even instruction ; but it is, 
by considered judgment, too much a high-spirited mosaic of names. 
Yet when the method is refined it becomes at once effective as in 


They neither think nor know 

Of work and weather bottled, laid arow 

In cellars of their sires: . 

The elegant Chablis and the gay Sauterne, 
Dark clarets that will mellow the most stern, 
And give a twist to jokes of English squires. 
Nor when Life leaps in them, will think or care 
To drink a health to him 

Good old Dom Perignon, who by a whim 

Made champagne in the cells of Haut Villers. 


Here, too, is an evidence of her aptitude for exact description ; of her 
ability to crystallize the whole character of the subject in a phrase ; or 
to conjure up an image in a line. Witness : 


The dusty Vineyards sagging in festoons 


or: 
To whom the Romans came packed full of sense 


or: 
Cross Philip Sparrows sparring in the hedges 


Who hate all yellow flowers and tear in spite 
The new-sprung crocus and the aconite; 
Then sit all plumped and pleased on window ledges. 


The poetry of Lost Lane was new and refreshing both in manner and 
subject. There was apparent in it that property of the imagination 
which Coleridge called “the sense of novelty and freshness with old 
and familiar objects.’’ But occasionally also it aroused a certain un- 
easiness as to the subsequent work of the poet. One detected here and 
there traces of undigested knowledge and wondered with some anxiety 
whether in future poems the imaginative mechanism of the poet would 
be able to deal successfully with the raw material of knowledge with 
which it was fed. But with the publication of Genesis anxiety was 
removed. The two poems which compose this book are memorable both 
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for their language and for the intellectual stamina which could under- 
take them. In Lost Lane Dorothy Wellesley was absorbed in the 
external world: the great arena in which man has triumphed over all 
living things, turning the works of nature to his own ends, subduing 
the beasts, discovering the hidden sources of wealth. She subscribed to 
her belief in man and his heritage, to her admiration of his enterprise 
and activity. Genesis revealed that her interest had led her farther. She 


had embarked on a study of anthropology: and in the two poems of 
- the book she traces the evolution of man and adumbrates the birth and 
_ progression of religions. Her imagination, heated by intense intellectual 
_ emotion, is here at its most commanding and best. The language is 

masculine and resonant. There is in the poems no fussy prettiness nor 
sentimental trimmings. It admirably fulfils Coleridge’s requisition : 
_ “Judgment ever awake and steady self-possession with enthusiasm and 
_ feeling profound and vehement.”’ It is invidious to select from an 
_ evenly executed whole ; but it is perhaps more invidious to praise with- 
_ out giving evidence for our judgment. Dorothy Wellesley is writing of 
_ Homo Sapiens : 


Man rose at last, ape-like, with patient eyes . . . 
Old with earth’s history; he knew the ease 

Of empty shores by the warm early seas. 

There no bird sighting him would wing away, 
But knew him: Orpheus of the sea that ran 
From Britain to Japan, 

And with its tides laid down the London clay; 
When, genial, a lost Alaska grew 
Broad-blossomed trees, and the magnolia stole 
Warm-scented to the Pole. 


Old with the epochs then, he saw the new 
Mediterranean arise in spate 

Hammer like battering rams upon the gate 

Of an Alp bastion, and pour up the chines, 

Until the tide strewed mountain-top with shells; 
Until the sea-wrack trailed from mountain edges; 
And coral made Carrara’s marble mines; 

And the great gravels, travelling in wedges, 
Carried upon the confluence of the tides, : 
Scoured out the sea-floor, carved the channel sides; 
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And low north coasts were built with single ledges, 
And Scotch volcanoes flattened into fells. 
Old with his history, weathering indeed 
Labour and terror: he who heard the weight 
Of the great glaciers reverberate, 
Grinding the rock ravines, and saw them freed 
To move down valleys, carrying the boulders 
Like pebbles on their shoulders, 
To crunch the dwelling he had built with care, 
When, suddenly upspringing in their trains, 
Blazed the blue flowers of terminal moraines, 
And he found courage in the place of fear. 
And as the snow grew old, 
Settling into the bouldered river-bed, 
The green of grass and quiet of trees were shed 
Upon him, and the bright marsh marigold; 
The bracken hid the swine; 
The pussy-willows screened the buffaloes; 
And in the night-copse with the white columbine 
Glimmered the moons of the Old Guelder Rose. 
and again: | 
Taming the stallion on the lands untilled, 
Nomad he roamed the steppes of flowing hay, 
Rich with red tulips opening in May, 
In search of water, and in search of wheat, 
Forward and backward ravaging with flame, 
He shook the silent areas with his feet: 
With noise and flares across the earth he came, 
To conquer and to build. 


What a magnificent line is : 
He shook the silent areas with his feet. 


It spreads in the mind with widening waves of significance. 


With the publication of Matrix a great change was to be observed in 
the spirit and style of Dorothy Wellesley’s writings. In her previous 
volume her spirit was one of confidence in the destiny of man and 
pride in his long heritage, but in Mazrix she appeared suddenly to have — 
given away to discouragement. It were well for man never to have 
been born : 


; 
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At birth man loses the light, 
Plunges to darkness who once 
Was one with the centre, the world. 


Only the unborn are happy. 


They crowd in the core of the earth; 
They lie in the loam, 

Laid backward by slice of the plough; 
They sit in the rock. 


_ The manner, too, was changed. The poems in Lost Lane and Genesis 
_ were built on the same plan. The lines were of irregular length and 


thymed: and a solid architectural effect was conveyed by the emphasis 


~ which fell full on the broad and blunt rhymes: a characteristic perhaps 


_ derived from, and certainly noticeable in Crabbe. But in Matrix there 


_ isa dual derivation in style from Swinburne and Matthew Arnold. The 
_ anapaestic measure employed by Matthew Arnold in his lines on Rugby 


: Chapel is here used almost throughout and it is impossible not to find 


in such lines as 


What after birth? blinded span 
Blinded by light, steel gleams 
No longer in darkness is man. 


- the echo of Matthew Arnold’s 


What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on earth? 


or not to hear Swinburne in 


Out of life comes hatred of life. 
Yea, behold how men sleep: 

No man but sighs when he wakes: 
Men sleep very deep. 


Here and there a telling phrase leaps from the page: “The shabby 
splendour of rocks’’; but the poem is too diffuse and repetitive and, 
compared with her earlier work, appears strangely tenuous. 

Inthe Deserted House Dorothy Wellesley becomes, for the first time, 
“personal. Before that her approach had always been objective and im- 
personal. In Lost Lane and Genesis she appeared to be in harmony with 
herself, either from settled conviction or from acquired balance. In 
Mazrrix there is evidence that something has disturbed the previously 
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held convictions, a state which is reflected in discouragement v7s-a-vis 
the external world. In Deserted House a spiritual malaise in the poet 
herself is revealed. No longer is there a glorification of the present as 
the fine flower of the past: but a yearning to escape from the present 
back into childhood and even into the womb. 

“The poet’s style,” writes I. A. Richards, ‘‘is the direct outcome of 
the way in which his interests are organized.” With the change of 
Dorothy Wellesley’s mental attitude her style changes. In Lost Lane 
and Genesis the verse was hard and even brutal. But with the new 
perplexity and doubt the rhymes no longer smash flat and full; the 
rhythms change, grow fluid and more various; suggestion 
rather than denotation is aimed at, matching the softer mood of 
saddened retrospect : 


I heard no more 

The earth sounds, only those sleeping dreams 

That so beset me, those returning wings 

Into childhood palaces, bore me away as ever. 

Very, very remote are the childhood places; 

Their rusty gates on the highroad are shut by day; 
The traveller may not enter, but sigh, looking in 

For the nightfall; then come to the forest enclosed; 
There trees entwine, there light in the leaves interlaces, 
Light fluttering, oblique, falling true 

On the young, the lost, the earth’s most beautiful faces 
That we ever knew. 


But with this new technique are signs of that dangerous and shallow 
cleverness which minces through much modern verse. In Dorothy 
Wellesley’s early poems there is no line incongruous to the rest. Each 
poem is of a piece. But in the lyrics of Deserted House a phrase will 
suddenly grate on the reader’s sensibilities. Vide: 


Here rippled the same flowers on forest paths, 
The lyrical light identical; early suns, early moons: 
The light that is blown like coloured balloons 
In through curtains at dawn. 

and : 
Light-winged creatures dead, lucid and gleaming 
As on faint shores the light archangel-shell 
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Or as the lorn fire-fly 


Beneath this imponderable florin of a moon. 


These are such very conscious attempts not to be ordinary. 


The lyrics in Deserted House are strangely uneven both metrically 


and in matter. A number of them are diffuse and lacking in core: but 
they contain the simple and very lovely Back to the House: 


In dusk when the dead heart rejoices, 
In dusk when the bittern calls, 

Over sheeted slopes come the voices 
Of the lost waterfalls. 


Together they cry as in old days : 
Rocky steps on the hilly steep, 

So I have heard them in old days, 
In the cot asleep. 


I will go up those stairs 

Barefoot by the waterfalls again, 

Step by step and by stones to the lost house 
Where once dwelt women and men. ~ 


I will climb those stony stairs 

Like a holy man on his knees; 
Going with moths and eternal music 
Made by water under the trees. 


I will climb the falls from the long lake 
Where the bittern and badger cry, 

For the birds and the beasts, and the dead, 
Pretty fellows, 

Are my friends before I die. 


How far the poet has changed from Lost Lane to Deserted House can 
be judged from a comparison of her endings. In Lost Lane she had 


made herself master of a Roman massiveness. Her poems ended in a 


grand and almost aggressive manner, as in that on Moths: 


‘\\ 


And many with wide wing and lustrous name 
Blew once, in early times, across the sea: 
Paphia, Silver-washed Fritillary, 

And that imperial dame 

Vanessa Atalanta, who was borne 

In sunny splendour on an off-shore gale 
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From coasts of Africa to meet the hail 
Battering the Kentish pebbles in the dawn. 


whereas in Deserted House there is no suggestion of rhetoric. The 
music is quieter and more subtle, as in The Folly in the Forest: 

Here stood years ago in the niches, 

Genius of man, and light of the innocent years: 

Echo replying at night to the nightingales, 

Part of the forest, and little Psyche in tears. 

Here would I dream, years ago in the folly, 

Who erst the ways of all the forest knew: 

A child with satchel, deep in a melancholy 

At ebbing light and in the inviolate dew. 


In what direction the poetry of Dorothy Wellesley will develop it is 
difficult to predict. Recent poems in The London Mercury lead one to 
believe that the disharmony in the poet’s mind is being resolved. It is 
to be hoped. ““The business of a poet is to give order and coherence and 
so freedom to a body of experience.” Unless the poet can promote order 
and coherence among distracting experience her poetry will remain 
unbalanced and formless. But if harmony can be achieved there is a 
possibility of her writing finer poetry than ever before. Her style has at 
present swung too far from her early manner. In this age that struck 
an original and individual note. It had a strength and temper lacking 
in contemporary verse. Its fault lay in a too consistent uniformity and a 
certain rigidity. The fault of her later manner lies in its loose and 


unknit character. Its merit in its greater subtlety. It is permissible to. 


hope that having experimented with both the poet may learn from her 
experience to forge a medium that is both flexible and firm : and there- 
by add new laurels to her brow. : 


\ 
~ 
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SIX WOODCUTS: RIVERS 


By G. RAVERAT 


THE RIVER DARENT 


_ (Reproduced by courtesy of the London General Omnibus Company ) 
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THE 
PLAYS OF MR. NOEL COWARD 


By A. G. MACDONELL 


| O sooner had Great Britain finished dealing with the German 
| \ Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Turkish Empire 
and the Bulgarian Kingdom, than it was called upon to face a 
_ problem of a different nature, some might say of lesser magnitude, but 
unquestionably of a baffling character. It was the sudden appearance 
of a young man—he had been just too young to be a soldier when 
hostilities came to their abrupt, in the eyes of the arm-chair school of 
warriors a deplorably abrupt, conclusion—who was prepared to act, 
sing, dance, compose music, write lyrics, stage-manage, produce, and 
turn out one comedy per fortnight, separately, in pairs, or all at once. 
It was not at all the sort of thing to which London, and especially 
the London theatrical world, is accustomed. Versatility is not looked 
upon favourably in the neighbourhood of Shaftesbury Avenue. A man 
_ who has written a play which centres round, let us say, the discovery 
_ by a husband that his wife loves another, has usually got to go on 
writing plays which centre round that discovery. After ten years he 
may vary the theme by making the wife discover that the husband is 
the guilty party, but if he ventures further than that he is almost 
certain to be accused of levity, insincerity and dilettantism. When Mr. 
_ Noél Coward, then, shot, with the disconcerting precocity of Athena 
j fully-equipped from the head of Zeus, into the heart of the British 
_ Empire and displayed his shop-window dressed with his varying 
- talents, half the people said it simply could not be true and the other 
_ half said that they had predicted from the very beginning that the War 
- would bring changes. 
But it was true. Mr. Coward really could do all these things and 
~ some of them he could do really well. But not all. That is a mistake 
~ that has been made by many, especially by the very young. It is the 
_ purpose of this essay to consider only the dramatic work of Mr. Coward 
and to try to sift the good from the less good and determine what 
- Mr. Coward has done well and what he has done less well. 


This article is set in 14-point and 12-point Linotype Granjon, 1-point leaded. I 
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It is seldom that the writings of a man who is only one-and-thirty 
years of age can be divided already into three distinct periods. Heaven 
knows how many more periods there may be before Mr. Coward 
“‘writes himself out” at the age, say, of eighty-five, but so far there are 
three. The first period consisted of a swift succession of comedies and 
farces. These were hailed with ecstasy by the younger generation and 
tittered at doubtfully by the older, and they rushed their creator up to 
a dizzy pinnacle of notoriety. From that pinnacle his popularity as a 
playwright steadily declined into an eclipse of boos and failures. 
Alliance with Mr. C. B. Cochran forms the second period. A revue 
and a comic operette have been phenomenally successful, and another 
musical piece has just appeared. The third period has only just begun. 
It is Mr. Coward’s new attack upon the art of play-writing and it con- 
tains one farcical comedy in his old style and one serious play in a style 
quite different to anything he has hitherto attempted. 

Let us begin with the first period. Mr. Coward’s earliest play, 
The Rat Trap, has not been produced on the stage but it has been, for 
some obscure reason, published. In his preface to the volume in which 
it appears, Mr. Coward says: “‘I can still perceive some good moments 
in it... The great fault of the play is a desperate desire to be witty at 
all costs, but when the would-be pyrotechnical frills are torn away and 
a few pieces of untidy but real psychology emerge it isn’t so bad.” 

The odd thing is that the desperate desire to be witty at all costs does 
not succeed at all. The first Act, which contains most of the would-be 
frills, is full of this sort of thing: “She says she couldn’t live without 
the classics, and seems to imagine that the classics couldn’t live without 
her,” and “Love should be free, absolutely free always, like the 
National Gallery”’ ;“‘It’s an ill wind that blows somebody something,” 
and “ Marriage nowadays is nothing but a temporary refuge for those 
who are uncomfortable at home.” With the help of these pyrotechnics, 
Act One tells us that a dramatist is going to marry a lady-novelist and 
that they adore each other. Six months later, in Act Two, they are 
bickering their heads off. The dramatist is also inconceivably offensive 
to their housekeeper, and the curtain descends on the lady-novelist 
getting home with a quick hook to the dramatist’s left ear. Act Three 
is a mass of padding which discloses the dramatist’s infidelity with a 
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chorus-girl, and the ‘‘curtain”’ again is a slashing row. Then, oddly 
enough, the fourth Act comes to the rescue with a queer little touch 
of sincerity. There is a reconciliation between the pair, not, as might 


_ have been expected, on the basis of True Love Misunderstood and a 
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_ fair hair—and your face all plastered and painted— 


Sop to the Gallery, but on the much braver lines that the wife no 
longer loves her husband but is prepared to rub along as best she can. 
The last few pages of The Rat Trap might be considered as a justifica- 
tion for reprinting it. 

The next play chronologically is The Vortex and it was the first of 


Mr. Coward’s plays to be produced on the stage. The Vortex also 


contains writing of real sincerity. The final desperate scene of recon- 


ciliation between the drug-taking Son and the lover-taking Mother 
contains a sort of groping after power and emotion, even if the 
language employed is not of this life or of any other. There is no 
pandering to the conventions of the commercial theatre in The Vortex. 
As in The ‘Rat Trap, there is no final hostage offered to the sentimental 
patrons of Gallery and Pit. Nobody can accuse Mr. Coward of 
sacrificing his early ewe-lambs on the Altar of the Happy Ending. 
Apart from this artistic integrity there is not very much to praise in 
The Vortex except its precocity. It is a remarkable play for such a 
young man to have written but it is not a remarkable play. The first 
Act consists of an almost unbelievable amount of padding out of which 
emerges, at the last moment, the fact that Nicky is engaged to Bunty, 
and that some years ago Bunty knew Tom, who is now the lover of 
Nicky’s mother, Florence. In Act Two, Tom kisses Bunty; Florence is 
furious; Bunty and Nicky part. The last Act is the “big scene” between 
Mother and Son. The scene is powerful, the language incredible. Do 
sons, even when they have lost their heads and are incipient dope-fiends 
_as well, really say to their mothers: ‘All your so-called passion and 
temperament is false—your whole existence had degenerated into an 
endless, empty craving for admiration and flattery—and then you say 


_you’ve done no harm to anybody,” or “ You’re not young or beautiful ; 


I’m seeing for the first time how old you are—it’s horrible—your silly 
” or “I’ve seen 


oe, E : 3 
_ you make a vulgar, disgusting scene in your own house, and on top 
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of that humiliate yourself before a boy half your own age?” 
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A great difference is in the next play, The Young Idea. Here 
Mr. Coward had the old idea of borrowing and he helped himself to 
a loan of Mr. Shaw’s jolly pair of young things in You Never Can Tell. 
With his initial loan to assist him Mr. Coward did all the rest himself 
and produced a really capital bit of nonsense. There is a high-spirited 
swing about The Young Idea which is most attractive, and there is 
genuine satire in the characters of the intolerable, and so typical, 
hunting-folk who talk nothing but dreary gossip and dreary hunting- 
shop. Gerda and Sholto, the young pair whose ambition is to reconcile 
their divorced parents, are very amusing and gay, and, even if the 
machinery does begin to creak in the last Act and an irrelevant and 
elderly American has to be dragged in to keep the play going, it is all 
done with high good-humour and bounding spirits. 

By this time Mr. Coward is beginning to get off the mark. He is 
launched upon the first phase of his career. There follows a series of 
comedies, the chronological sequence of which does not matter, for 
they are more or less identical in form, plot, and treatment. Techni- 
cally they are all an advance on The Young Idea and not one of them 
is an advance on each other. 

Hay Fever is the story of the impact of Respectability upon a family 
of Bohemians. Judith is a celebrated ex-actress and the centre of what 
is best described as a ménage of Sangers straight out of The Constant 
Nymph. Each one of the Sangers invites, unbeknown to the others, 
a respectable guest for the week-end. The result is incessant bickering 
and quarrelling, carried on in language of astonishing offensiveness, 
and in the end the respectable guests go away unnoticed and unsped 
by their hosts and Judith announces her intention of going back to the 
stage. Hay Fever is a play that is very amusing to see and intolerable 
to read. It is a classic example of Mr. Coward’s method of writing 
dialogue. In the third Act there are two speeches of five lines apiece, 
four of four lines, and three hundred and seventeen of three lines or 


less. In the first Act there are a hundred and fifty-eight consecutive 


“speeches” of three lines or less. The whole thing is simply rattle, 


rattle, rattle. Judith is an excellently-written character, the rest. 


are nowhere. 
Fallen Angels is the story of the impact of Continental manners 


——— 
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upon English respectability. Two English husbands go off to play 


golf. Two English wives await the coming of Maurice Duclos with 
whom each had conducted a violent pre-marriage love-aflair—one at 
Pisa and one at Venice. They pass the time of waiting by dining 
together and becoming what Mr. Coward describes in his preface to 
the play, rather naively, as “faintly intoxicated.’ During the dinner, 
which is prefaced by a strong cocktail, accompanied by a bottle of 
champagne, and topped up with a liqueur, the two “faintly in- 
toxicated” ladies bicker, then quarrel, and end up with a terrific set-to 
which includes such passages as: 
Julia. I thought you had a nicer mind than that. 
Jane. Mind! what about yours? I suppose you imagine it’s a lovely gilt 
basket filled with mixed fruit and a bow on the top. 
Julia. Better than being an old sardine tin with a few fins in it. 
and again : 
fFulia. You're utterly, completely contemptible! If it’s true, you’re nothing 
but a snivelling hypocrite! And if it’s false, you’re a bare-faced liar. 
There’s not much to choose between you. Please go at once. 
Fane. Go—l’m only too delighted. You must curb your social sense, Julia, 
if it leads you to drunken orgies and abuse. 


The husbands return and are duly horror-struck at the revelation of 
their wives’ pasts. Maurice drifts in and the play peters out. 

Easy Virtue is on exactly the same theme. A conventional youth 
marries a divorcée, Parisian, older than himself, and brings her home 
in triumph to his truly appalling mother and sisters. She is called 
Larita and she is described as 

Tall, exquisitely made-up and very beautiful—above everything she is per- 

fectly calm. Her clothes, because of their simplicity, are obviously violently 

expensive; she wears a perfect rope of pearls and a small, close travelling- 
hat. She speaks with the faintest possible foreign accent. 


This elegant lady is plunged into a circle of tweed skirts, sports coats, 
tennis-players, girls like Miss Nina Vansittart 
attired in a strikingly original rose taffeta frock, with a ribbon of the same 
shade encircling her hair the wrong way—giving more the impression of 
a telephone apparatus than a head ornament, and young men like the 
Hon. Hugh Petworth, a healthy young man, whose unfortunate shape can 
be luckily accounted for by his athletic prowess. 
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Naturally, Larita does not go down very well with the ladies of the 
district, and when her young husband tactlessly stands up for them 
against her, they bicker. And then Larita and one of the sisters bicker, 
and Larita calls her a disloyal and nauseating hypocrite, which does 
not tend to restore harmony. Then another sister finds a newspaper- 
cutting about Larita’s past and that leads to a first-class row during 
which Larita is actually made to say to her elder sister-in-law : 

All your life you’ve ground down perfectly natural sex impulses until 

your mind has become a morass of inhibitions—your repression has run 

into the usual channel of religious hysteria. You’ve placed physical purity 
too high and mental purity not high enough. And you'll be a miserable 
woman until the end of your days unless you readjust the balance. 
This bowls out the home team and Larita goes back to Paris. There is 
one human character in Easy Virtue and that is Colonel Whitaker, 
Larita’s father-in-law, a charming and sympathetic picture of a 
husband who finds wife and daughters too much for him. Certainly 
the Whitaker females would be too much for most people. 

The subject of Home (hat is infidelity, pure and simple, and for 
once there is no wicked, romantic, Continental, glamorous wrecker of 
homes. An innocent pair are compromised in a wagon-lit accident. 
Everyone believes the worst. The wife, magnanimously forgiven by 
her husband for an infidelity which she has not committed, revenges 
herself by pretending that she is guilty. In the end she is really unfaith- 
ful and again no one believes her. Home (hat is a very poor example 
of stage-craft. The wife’s pretence is explained over and over again to 
each new character, and the dialogue is very weak and careless. 
Nothing, for instance, can forgive such lapses as 

Peter behaved like a gentleman. 

How disgusting of him—I must speak to him seriously. 
or: 

You must be feeling very uncomfortable inside. 

My digestion has always been superb. 
and 

I don’t understand you, Mrs. Chilham. 

Then I must be right, mustn’t I? 
is well-worn Oscar Wilde. 


By this time the first phase of Mr. Coward’s career is at its dazzling 
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zenith. London and New York have been stormed, and his name is 
a household word. But triumphant youth became impetuous. A play 
was announced as having been written in a week. Discerning critics, 
after its first night, said that two days ought to have been ample for 
such a production. There were boos and hisses. Mr. Coward tried 
again. More boos and more hisses. The first phase was rapidly 
_ tumbling to the ground. One of the failures was called Sirocco 
_ and its theme was the same old one trotted out again—the impact of 
Bohemia, this time an Italian painter, upon dear, respectable old 
_ England. A heavy husband, high-speed vamping with the help of a 
- lot of Asti Spumante, a studio in Florence, a scene of crude offensive- 
hess and abuse, and a final curtain on a free fight (‘‘they fall on to the 
_ floor themselves, rolling over and over, fighting madly’’). 
_ Another was a period play, The Marquise, which contained a 
_ charming heroine, a badly-forced ending, and reams and reams of 
_ what the Greeks called “‘stichomuthia,” which is dialogue by one line 
4 at a time. 
__ Another “romantic” play of this period was The Queen was in the 
_ Parlour. Nadya, about to be married in Paris to M. Sabien Pastal, is 
_ suddenly told that, owing to the assassination four days earlier (for 
3 some reason unreported, apparently, in the newspapers of Paris) of the 
_ King of Krayia, she is now Queen of that country. Like all good 
~ Queens of Romance she abandons her Rudolf Rassendyll and follows 
- the stern call of duty. Sabien in turn follows her and penetrates right 
into the Royal bedchamber and is duly shot for his pains by the local 
Colonel Sapt. 
So ends the first phase of Mr. Coward’s career. A brilliant opening 
campaign had gone steadily into eclipse. 
But our hero was undaunted. With a talent for music that he had 
4 exploited upon the revue-stage, he tried a different branch of his 
_ profession and the result was a revue, This Year of Grace, music, lyrics, 
and book all written by himself. I rather think he produced it as well. 
Mr. C. B. Cochran, the Napoleon of Piccadilly, flung his dashing 
~ young Murat into the battle and a resounding victory was won. This 
Year of Grace ran for a long time; ‘Bvtter Sweet, its legitimate 
__ successor, although an operette and not a revue, was even more success- 
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ful, and a third musical production, (avalcade, is packing Drury Lane. 

This is the second period—musical entertainments and a complete 
rest from ‘“‘straight drama.” Of Bitter Sweet there is little to be said. 
It succeeded completely in what it set out to do, to catch the fancy of 
those ladies who visit matinées, read stories about Sheiks in the desert, 
and thoroughly enjoy a good cry. There is, of course, no prize at all 
for anyone guessing its main theme. Mr. Coward simply transferred 
his now famous plot from the “straight’’ into the musical line. An 
English girl is swept off her feet by a foreign musician, the idea of 
Milestones is added, and there you are. As for the lyrics, if Mr. Coward 
had not himself published the libretto of Bitter Sweet I would have 
played the game and not quoted a word of them. But as it is, 
Mr. Coward cannot blame me if I reprint what he has printed: as, 


for instance— 
_ Tho’ life buffets me obscenely 
It serenely 
Goes on. 
Although I question its conclusion, 
Illusion 
Is gone. 
Frequently I 
Put a bit by 
For a rainy day. 
Nobody here can say 
To what indeed 
The years are leading. 
Fate may often treat me meanly 
But I keenly pursue 
A little mirage in the blue. 
Determination helps me through. 


You don’t believe me? I didn’t suppose you would, but it is there all 
right, on page 64 of Messrs. Heinemann’s handsome edition. Or : 


Life is very rough and tumble 

For a humble 

Diseuse ; 

One can betray one’s troubles never 
Whatever 


Occurs. 
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I mean to say! Dash it! There is also a capital song in which Tokay is 
described as made from the grapes of a sunlit vine on the banks of the 
golden Rhine. If anyone thinks that Mr. Coward can write a lyric, let 
him look at any lyric written by Mr. A. P. Herbert and think again. 
So much for the triumphantly successful second phase. 

The third has only just begun. It is the return of Mr. Coward as 
dramatist after an interval of rest and a trip round the world. Private 
Lives is the first of the pieces in this third phase. It is especially in- 
teresting as it is a kind of resumé of all that Mr. Coward did and tried 
to do when his first phase was at its brilliant zenith. The swift, hard, 
rattling farcical-comedy, at which he aimed so many shots, is brought 


_ to a glittering perfection in Private Lives. It is technically a master- 
 piece—not of the art of writing plays, but of the art of writing 


Mr. Coward’s plays. For, as I think we have discovered by now, 
Mr. Coward’s plot is the contrast between brilliant cosmopolitanism 
and stodgy Anglo-Saxondom, his stand-by is Infidelity and his device 
of stage-craft is the Bicker. Like Josef Israels, who alleged that he 
could paint pictures of a Mother and Child in his sleep, so Mr. Coward 


_ could write scenes of abuse and invective on the subject of Infidelity 
_ for days and nights on end. Private Lives is the apotheosis of his first 
_ phase. It contains such gems, spoken on the first evening of a honey- 


moon, in the moonlight, as: 


Sybil. You’re hateful and beastly. Mother was perfectly right. She said 
you had shifty eyes. 
Elyot. Well, she can’t talk. Hers are so close together, you couldn’t put 
a needle between them. 
Or: 
I should like to cut off your head with a meat-axe. 
Or, in the Second Act: 
Elyot. Snap, snap, snap; like a little adder. 
Amanda. Adders don’t snap. They sting. 
Elyot. Nonsense. They have a little bag of venom behind their fangs 


and they snap. 
Amanda. They sting. 
Elyot. They snap. aie 
_ Amanda. \ don’t care, do you understand? I don’t care. I don’t mind if 


they bark and roll about like hoops. K 
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The second Act of Private Lives is Mr. Coward’s own particular 
triumph. Nothing happens from beginning to end except quarreling, 
gramophone-playing, telephones ringing, struggling, smashing of 
records, face-slapping, rolling about on the floor, and general invective, 
and all of it extremely entertaining. There is no question about that. 
Mr. Coward at his best is extremely entertaining, and often quite witty 
as well. Indeed, in Private Lives he has more witty lines than in all 
the rest of his plays put together. “Certain women should be struck 
regularly, like gongs”’ has the authentic touch, and also, in reply to 
the line, “It doesn’t suit women to be promiscuous,” the retort “It 
doesn’t suit men for women to be promiscuous.” And this little 
exchange is delicious : 

Amanda. Do you realize that we’re living in sin? 

Elyot. Not according to the Catholics. Catholics don’t recognize divorce. 

We’re married as much as ever we were. 

Amanda. Yes, dear, but we’re not Catholics. 


Elyot. | Never mind; it’s nice to think they’d sort of back us up. 


And lastly, in this third phase, we have, as we had at the very 
beginning, a play published but hitherto unacted. 

Post Mortem is Mr. Coward’s first serious work. Is it of any 
significance that he wrote it immediately after Private Lives? Has he 
deliberately discarded his farcical-comedies after reaching high-water 
mark, and is he going to aim at greatness instead of notoriety? Post 
Mortem is an attempt to discuss the Great Peace dramatically, just as 
so many writers have attempted to discuss the Great War. 
Mr. Coward’s question is the one so often asked: “Was it all worth 
while?” Was the Peace worthy of all the sacrifice that went to make 
Peace possible? Mr. Coward’s reply is an emphatic No. The play opens 
in a Company headquarters in the line in France, and the talk of the 
officers is not the talk of any Company headquarters that ever was or 


will be. At the end of the scene John Cavan is killed by a sniper. The 


rest of the play is the gropings of the spirit of John Cavan towards an. | 


understanding of what it was all about. Thirteen years after his death 


he visits his mother. She tells him that his father, the newspaper — 


magnate, has got a new mistress; that Monica, John’s fiancée of the 
war years, has married a man called Chellerton; that Perry Lomas, a 


———— 
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brother-subaltern, has written a war-book which is going to be burnt 
publicly for being too near the truth. She implores him to go back to his 
spirit-world before his eyes are opened, but John refuses. 
I must know [he says] whether by losing so much we have gained any- 
thing at all, or whether it was just blind futility like Perry said it was. I 
must know whether the ones who came home have slipped back into the 
old illusions and are rotting there, smug in false security, blotting out 
memory with the flimsy mysticism of their threadbare Christian legend, or 
whether they’ve had the courage to remember clearly and strike out for 
something new—something different. 
In search of this knowledge John visits Monica and finds her in a 
cocktail, gramophone, dance-mad, loose set of acquaintances. She 
tells him 
You died young; who are you to judge? You hadn’t yet found out about 
everything being a bore. 
Perry Lomas, next on the list, is about to commit suicide. Almost his 
last words, before he shoots himself, are : 
Fundamental good in human nature? Bunk! Spiritual understanding? 
Bunk! God in some compassionate dream waiting to open your eyes to 
truth? Bunk! Bunk! Bunk! It’s all a joke with nobody to laugh at it. 
The visit to his father’s newspaper-office is even worse. His return 
from what the Managing Editor calls Beyond the Hinterland, 
subsequently alluded to as B. the H., is made into the subject of a 
newspaper stunt; and, finally, he dines with his Company officers, 
middle-aged men who were young in Scene One. The dinner is a 
failure; one of the ex-officers is furious at being reminded that he loved 


a subaltern who was killed; another announces that he would sooner 


shoot his own sons than see them shirk the “next war’’; and the third 
says that war or peace, death or life, it’s all the same to him. He’s 
just passing the time and doesn’t care. So John goes back, and 


‘Mr. Coward’s answer to his quest is a bitter one. 


e ¥, . . . . . . 
Post Mortem is not a great play, but it is interesting in itself and it 
is doubly interesting as an indication that Mr. Coward may intend to 


_ forsake the broad and easy path of invective and infidelity, and try to 
become a real dramatist. So far his claim to be a real master of the 


_ theatre is stultified by his fatal gift of amusing padding. It is not a sign 


of technical skill to be able to hold an audience’s attention throughout 
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the second Act of Private Lives, or the first Acts of almost all his plays. 
It is only a sign of a shrewd appreciation of what can be done by 
rattling on and on and on. The great dramatists use dialogue to unfold 
the action of the play and display their characters at the same time. 
Mr. Coward cannot be bothered to master this difficult art, and so 
when he wishes to draw a character he has to fill in page after page of 
irrelevances in order to do so. It would be possible to take, for example, 
the first thirty-three pages, of a total of thirty-six, of the first Act of 
The Vortex, and fit almost any sort of play on to them without making 
a single line of those thirty-three pages any more irrelevant than it is 
now to the rest of The Vortex. 

But if Mr. Coward is really going to turn his attention from his ever- 
lasting attack upon Respectability and his everlasting satire against 
Modernity (it is odd, by the way, how Modern Youth should hail as 
their leader and representative a man who was old at twenty and who 
never stops withering them with irony), the next phases of his develop- 
ment may be of the utmost importance to the theatre. The knowledge 
and the experience of the stage are his already; his also a nimble mind 
and an inexhaustible energy and industry. If he turns his mind and 
his energy and his industry a little more to thought and study, and a 
good deal less to producing and lyric-writing and song-composing, he 
may yet live down his colossal success. 

Mr. Coward is a strange figure in this post-war England. He belongs 
to no “school,” he has no “‘masters’” whom he copies, he writes no 
newspaper articles, he is seldom interviewed or photographed. His. 
name hardly ever appears in ‘‘Social Jottings.”” The Lido knows him 
not, nor Deauville, nor Le Touquet, nor North Berwick. He has not 
written his reminiscences. He has not pulverized America in a book 
of travel. For all his immense notoriety he is an aloof and retiring 
individual. And, for all the wealth that he has garnered, he is an 
indefatigable worker. In the last hundred years only Disraeli and Wilde 
and Shaw have started from nothing and conquered England as 
re Coward has conquered. It is curious that he is the first Englishman 
to do so. 
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MATT INKS AND RUBBER STEREOS 


—Tuppence (Coloured, by Patricia Lewis-Hart, was specially 
drawn for this issue of THz Lonpon MErcury as an example 
of book illustration printed on text paper. The. usual antique 
wove paper has been used and the printing done in five 
workings with Lorilleux and Bolton’s “ Matinx,” a new oil ink. 
Ordinarily, simple broad colour effects are the object where 
matt inks and water-colour inks are to be used, but in this 
instance an improvement has been attempted by combining 
fine line drawing with broad colour treatment. The illustration 
was designed for reproduction with matt inks. 

The difference between matt inks and water-colour inks is 
that the former are fast to light, waterproof and opaque. The 
transparency of water-colour inks is useful in that a great range 
of secondary shades can be obtained by overprinting the 
colours. An example of this can be seen in -4 Valentine, by 
Patricia Lewis-Hart, which appeared in the March, 1931, 
issue of THE Lonpon MERcurY. 

The printing of —Tuppence Coloured was done from 
‘“‘Paramat”? Rubber Stereos, cast from line blocks, and 
supplied by Messrs. Paramat Ltd. These stereos are made of 
hard rubber mounted to pica thickness on perforated metal 
plates. They have extraordinarily long life: runs of over a 
million and a quarter impressions have been recorded, and it 
has been found that rubber printing surfaces require much 
less ink than metal ones. The obvious advantage of rubber 
plates is that letterpress printing on rough surfaced paper can 
now be done, as the resiliency of the rubber allows it to con- 
form to the grain and moulding of the paper surface. , 

W. G. WEST 
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REPORT ON “MATINX ” 


The black metal cover of this issue has been printed 
throughout with Lorilleux and Bolton’s “‘Matinx,” to demon- 
strate the use of matt oil inks for book-jackets, etc. The back 
page of cover was printed in five workings, one to each colour, 
single rolled, one impression, without interleaving, the press 
running at a speed of 2,000 impressions per hour. A good 
flow of ink was maintained with the minimum of impression, 
the forme rollers just “kissing” the plates and type. The 
temperature of the press room was kept at 63 deg. Fahr., and a 
small electric heater was placed under the inking end of the 
machine to assist the flow of ink. “ Matinx”’ is a stiff ink, very 
economical in working, having excellent covering power. 
Each colour was worked straight from the tin, without the 
introduction of reducers or driers, and proved easy to work. 
The opacity of these inks is remarkable: each colour, except 
the yellow, overcame the black ground of the paper with ease. 

The front and inside pages of cover were printed under 
similar working conditions: the blue ink used on page II being 
lightened with an addition of white, and interleaves used when 
printing off the front cover in white. 


H. L. WEST 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
ILLUSTRATION PRINTING 


By R. B. FISHENDEN 


ECENT years have seen a greatly increased interest in book 
printing, and the quality of both typography and press work 


now equals, in many cases, the standards of some of the private 


presses which did so much to educate the public to better standards. 


The treatment of illustrations, however, has not received the atten- 


tion required to make them an integral part of a book; too frequently 
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these are treated as separate entities instead of taking their place as 


a part o€ the structure of the volume. 


Our most pleasant books are printed on non-coated paper of a close 


- texture, with a surface determined by taste. The mills give much 
- attention to the finish of the two sides of the sheet, and the best book 


papers show but little difference; this makes the book more pleasant 


_ to handle, and reduces the difficulties of the printer and ink maker 
_ in keeping the strength of colour equal. Featherweights are. selected 
_ where bulk is required, and these are almost as objectionable as 


coated or art papers; they have no durability, and the loose fibres 


- introduce many troubles for the printer. Coated papers are sometimes 
_ expensive, they soil easily and are unpleasant to handle. Because 


there is more china clay than fibre in their composition, they are 
almost fragile, and must not be used for permanent records. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the easy facility of the half-tone 
process, in conjunction with the modern printing press, has obscured 
important considerations in book illustration. Pen drawings or wood 
engravings may be printed on any paper with the type, and are there- 
fore always in harmony. The half-tone process is introduced in repro- 
ducing photographs and tone drawings in monochrome or colour. It 
is usually considered necessary to print these on coated paper, but we 
know sufficient nowadays, by using suitable blocks and ink, to print 


half-tones on any paper with a smooth and sympathetic surface. 


As far back as 1912 George W. Jones used a pure rag paper for three- 


This article is set in 14-point Linotype Georgian, 1-point leaded, being the first showing 
_ of this type face and the first occasion of its use. 
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colour printing of the illustrations of The eAnnals of Hampstead 
(A. & C. Black). 

In highly technical books, wherein the illustrations must give the 
fullest amount of detail, the half-tone process in conjunction with 
coated paper is most satisfactory. It must be admitted, however, that 
half-tone is a limiting factor in book illustration, which encourages 
the use of coated paper and tipping-in. Where illustrations of this 
class are essential, the aim should be to have the blocks deep etched 
and fine etched in such a way that the printer can use them on a suit- 
able non-coated paper. There is no inherent difficulty in this work, 
providing an ink of the necessary characteristics is used. 

The most perfect book may be regarded as one produced through- 
out by letterpress printing and illustrated in line. Walter Crane 
established a vogue in the treatment of colour illustrations in broad 
masses in the nineties, when wood engraving suffered its commer- 
cialised degradation. A process, however, is not necessarily bad 
intrinsically because it is unsuitably exploited or used, and the revival 
of wood engraving is a welcome reaction against the zinco and the 
half-tone block. Wood engravers, at the present time, are sometimes 
inclined to adopt a treatment that is somewhat crude, and in contrast 
to this there is a studied attention to texture and tone values in an 
engraving by Agnes Millar Parker in the Fables of €sope (The 
Gregynog Press). 

Printing on antique paper by letterpress, limits the fine details in an 
engraving, and the modern use of lino cuts, cut rubber blocks, and 
rubber stereos, gives a new opportunity for using finer illustrations 
without showing any impression on the paper. The results are pleas- 
ing, and offer an attractive new medium. Water-colour inks give great 
brilliance, and their water solubility is not a drawback, providing the 
prints are not handled. Oil inks with a matt surface provide a useful 
practical alternative to water-colour, in all line illustrations. 

The collotype process, wherein prints are made in ink from sensi- 
tized gelatine, is a valuable process to use for small editions of 
supplement illustrations, and a fairly hard book paper may be used 
even if the surface is rough. This process is economical for short 
runs, and harmonises well with typographic treatment. 

Both offset lithography and photogravure require consideration as 
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processes for book production. Typographic purists object to the lack 
of crispness of both methods, but they each show certain advantages, 
particularly photogravure, because as an illustration process it is 
unequalled. 

More consideration might be given to the perfect mating of the 
artist’s drawing with the printing process; a better understanding 
of the artist’s intentions by the printer, and the technical difficulties 


_ of the printer by the artist, would be helpful, and induce a better 


zs interpretation of the design in the finished work. 


In the reproduction of difficult drawings a facsimile can always be 
produced, given the necessary funds. Some publishers utilise modern 
processes to give illustrations a fresh texture and character. The 


_ Nonesuch Press, for example, in their Don Quixote insert photo- 


_ gravure prints with colours added by stencils by Curwen. 


* 


Extra illustrated books, wherein the prints are intended to be 


separate from the text, give full opportunity for the exercise of 


ingenuity in utilising collotype, offset or photogravure, either alone 
or in conjunction with stencil or hand-colouring. In Witchcraft 
eMagic (Harrap), the extra illustrations are printed in collotype with 


: the addition of water-colours probably applied by stencil. For small 
editions, the stencil has much to commend it. The costs of extra 
__ plates and running are avoided, and replaced by the cost of the stencil 
__ and inexpensive application of the colour on lines of systematic pro- 
— duction. In this book, the contrast between the extra illustrations on 


coated paper reproduced by trichromatic process, and those in collo- 


: type and hand-coloured, is most striking. 


In several recent books water-colour printing has found favour in 


giving a soft delicacy and strength with a pastel-like finish. The oil 


inks, which approximate to water-colour effect, are used on the cover 


_ of Pleasant Stories for Tiny Folk (Humphrey Milford), which gives a 


water-colour finish. Inks of this class are used in the centre spread 
illustration by Patricia Lewis-Hart in this issue, and also in the print- 


; ing of the black covers. These inks are equally suitable as a paraphrase 
_ of the eighties or for contemporary styles. 


Modern book jackets are now an important factor in the appear- 


ance of books and, as they are produced separately, a wide scope is 
offered for originality in treatment, both in the design and method 
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of printing. An occasional inspection of book stalls suggests that 
p g P gs 


greater advantage might be taken of recent advances in illustration 
processes, in paper, and in printing ink. 

Some publishers have kindly sent a few modern jackets for use as 
examples in these notes. In Misogyny Over the Week-End Macmillan 
use a grey paper with matt blue and deep grey ink in a broadly 
treated design. Finch’s Fortune adopts a woodcut treatment that 
would perhaps be even more effective with a matt black on a paper 


with more character. Guests of the Nation shows a bold, vigorous. 


treatment in two-colour line on a toned cartridge. 


The jacket for The Month of May (John Murray) provides a | 


charming woodcut effect from line blocks, printed in matt finish oil 


inks on white paper. Another jacket by the same publisher is The 


Kingdom That Was; the design is a wood engraving in five colours, in 


bright, flat inks with a gloss black background, which is a striking © 


example of modern treatment. In Rhymer’s Wake a crayon drawing © 


is reproduced by collotype with a surround in olive green. 


Dramatic photographs are used for Live Wires and Results of an — 
eAccident (Geoffrey Bles), printed in half-tone on coated papers, with 
effective results. An experiment in offset or photogravure would be ~ 
of interest, particularly the latter, using inks which avoid damages 0 z 


the prints by ordinary handling. 


Reverse blocks printed in a light colour on dark paper are often 


effective. These reverse black-and-white effects can be introduced ~ 
with advantage in opaque matt inks, and also in photogravure Pun : 


ing where opaque colours may be used effectively. 


Metallic inks have recently been considerably improved, and Be 


printers can rely on a brilliant finish with a single 1 impression. In 


Green Figs (Jarrolds) a design in green and yellow is used witha broad 


band of silver; this carries over to the spine, with a solid silver back. 


Harmony in sixteenth-century books came through the use of 
simple materials; to-day our resources are wide, and it is easier to 


make mistakes. The bar to progress lies in the thoughtless use of — 
conventional methods which, in many cases, were in use twenty years — 


ago. Our industry is complex, and the making of “fine books” 


requires the co-ordination of the artist and typographer, with crafts-_ 
manship, machinery, processes, ink and paper. 


Some Book Pages and 


examples of Woodcutting by 
George W. Jones 


A 
Sissi ass 
Siow 


Device of Robert Granjon in 1557 and 
of George W. Jones in 1931 at 
Gough Square, E.C.4 


Advertisement 


Pace 1 Title-page to 12-page inset, enclosed in Geofroy Tory border, 
recut on wood from a Book of Hours printed by Simon Colines 
at Paris, in 1543, with one of Robert Granjon’s devices, also 
recut on wood. 

PacE 3 Title-page of Poems by Goldsmith and Parnell, set in Bulmer 
style in Linotype Bodoni series, with Bewick illustration recut 
on wood. . 

Pace 4 Page from Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega, set in 
18-point Linotype Estienne. 

Pace5 Page from Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega, set in 
18-point Linotype Estienne Italic. 

Pace 6 Page from Life of Doctor Goldsmith, set in 14-point Linotype 
Georgian. This page and pages 77-80 are the first showing of 
Linotype Georgian and the first occasion of its use. 


Pace 7 Portion of page from Robert Granjon, Type-cutter and Printer, 
with head-piece and initial recut on wood from Geofroy Tory’s 
Champfleury. 

Pace 8 *Page from The Deserted Village, set in 14-point Linotype 
Baskerville. 

Paceg *Another page from The Deserted Village, set in loose types cast 
from the original Baskerville matrices. 

Pace 10 Page from Shakespeare’s School (Stratford-on--Avon) Appeal, 
set in 14-point Linotype Venezia. 

Pace 11 Page set in 14-point Linotype Caslon Old Face, with initial 
recut on wood and Linotype“ printers’ flowers.” 


Pace 12 Tory Border recut on wood, with printer’s note in 12-point Lino- 
type Granjon, and repeat of Robert Granjon’s device. 


*These pages have been printed together to show the fidelity 
of the recut Linotype Baskerville type face to the original types 
cut by John Baskerville—G.W.]J. 


This page is set in 12-point Linotype Granjon. 
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Web of those golden tresses was the plaiting 
Of the net wrought by my sad heart's obsession, 
Wherein netted my reason and rebelling 

To its own bitter shame and strange oppression 
Forced and subdued by passion suffered mating, 
That an open adultery compelling 

Seen was by all in earth and heaven dwelling. 
Yet’ tis no time for me there to be spying, 
Having not now sense for such contemplation; 
For I, alas, such station 

Hold, that unarmed upon the field both flying 


And onward march stay stull fast closed unto me. 


Who would not dread to hear my words? Most surely 


Such extremity have I come to bear now, 
That of the heavy grief I fly and fear now 
Friend I find myself oftentimes so purely, 
That, in its midst, if 1 would turn to view me 
As then I was in freedom, I do rue me 


Of my life wasted, curse as ill expended 


Hours and moments when thought on free ways wended. 


[36] 
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‘Reigneth not ever this fantasy oer me, 

For when fancy such images unStable 

Knows as mine not an hour its thought reposeth, 
(omes with such grim intent inevitable, 

Grief at times, that my soul, flying before me, 
All that it suffers for so long then loseth 

Ass to remain that torment’s power chooseth. 
No part in me but would be back retreating, 
No part but would,as it turns back, be weeping ; 
Anon me to be keeping 

Back from that dreadful road my steps entreating. 
Herein doth reason find no sure foundation, 

To my judgment no part herein is given, 

Now are these words of mine all vainly spoken; 
Nay, this grief hath in me my heart so broken. 
And all my judging SO in folly riven 

T hat tormented is every feeling 's station, 

And all long Since forgot whate er elation. 
Once my spirit knew, till mine only feeling 

Is of this woe's dark rage and cruel dealing. 


[37] 
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“In this strait he writes a letter to Dr. Radcliffe, imploring 
him, as he tendered the welfare of an old pupil, not to answer 
a letter which he would probably receive the same post with 
his own, from the schoolmaster. He added, that he had good 
reasons for concealing, both from him and the rest of the 
world, his name, and the real state of his case; every circum- 
stance of which he promised to communicate upon some 
future occasion. His tutor, embarrassed enough before to 
know what answer he should give, resolved at last to give 
none. And thus was poor Goldsmith snatched from between 
the horns of his present dilemma, and suffered to drag ona 
miserable life for a few probationary months. 

“Tt was not till after his return to London, from his 
rambles over a great part of the world, and after having got 
some sure footing on this slippery globe, that he at length 
wrote to Dr. Radcliffe, to thank him for not answering the 
schoolmaster’s letter, and to fulfil his promise of giving the 
history of the whole transaction. It contained a comical nar- 
rative of his adventures from his leaving Ireland to that 
time.’’ It is to be regretted that accident has since destroyed 
this narrative, which the gentleman to whom it was written 
admired more than any part of our author’s works. 

But although Dr. Goldsmith had escaped from Scotland 
into England, he could not secure himself from the fangs of 
the law. The vigilance of his creditor, a tailor, followed him, 
and he was arrested for the money, on account of which he 
had become security. From this difficulty he was released by 
the friendship of Mr. Laughlin Maclane and Dr. Sleigh, who 
were then at the college of Edinburgh. As soon as he was at 
liberty, he took his passage on board a Dutch ship to Rotter- 
dam, from whence, after a short stay, he proceeded to Brussels. 
He then visited a great part of Flanders; and, after passing 
some time at Strasbourg and Louvain, at which last place he 
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This page is set in 14-point Linotype Georgian, being the first 
showing of this type face and the first occasion of its use. 


ROBERT GRANJON, TYPECUTTER 
AND PRINTER 


S|OTTIN, the eighteenth century 
| historian of French typographers, 
states that Robert Granjon, after 
whom the Linotype Granjon Old 
L hs» Ts| Face types are named, began his 

Ly _/£ |career in the year 1523, but we 
Zeer S| know nothing of him earlier than 
1545, and so are faced with a long gap at the outset of his 
activities. He had a European reputation as a type-cutter 
in his day, and as he was one of the first whom we know 
to have exercised the trade of type-founding apart from 
that of printer, it becomes of some importance in the his- 
tory of typography if we can establish definitely which 
types he cut. In some cases we have definite evidence on 
which to build, but these are only few in number. He is 
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26 THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes, with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


This page is set on the Linotype and printed direct from 
Linotype Baskerville slugs, 14-point size. 
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A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store , 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn,where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose; 

And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride, 

These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore; 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 


[his page is set in and printed direct from loose types cast 
rom original Baskerville matrices, 14-point size. 


stipend of twenty pounds a year, and was not to be precluded 
from receiving another twenty pounds if he could get it. 
(The first master under the new constitution was William 
Smart, and the names of most of his successors are on record till 
the present day. The School had entered on a new lease of life. 
@ Of the successive masters of the School during the next twenty 
years four have especial claim to mention—Walter Roche, ap- 
pointed in 1570; Simon Hunt, who became master four years 
later; Thomas Jenkins and John Cottam. For it was during their 
tenure of office that there came to the School from Henley Street 
each morning, from 1571 onwards, William Shakespeare. It 
may be that it was with this daily walk in his mind that in later 
years he wrote of 
‘* | . the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 


(However that may be, it was in this School, and in the school- 
room in use to-day, that William Shakespeare learnt the “‘little 
Latin and less Greek’’ with which he is credited by Ben Jonson. 
If there is reason to suppose that Shakespeare never learnt any 
Greek, there is no doubt that under his masters, Roche, Hunt, 
Jenkins and Cottam, he acquired a thoroughly useful knowledge 
of Latin through the medium of Lilly’s Grammar, Horace, Ovid, 
and Platus. The speeches (in his earliest comedy, ‘‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’’) of the pedantic Holofernes, and of his friend 
Sir Nathaniel the curate, clearly embody the dramatist’s reminis- 
cences of his studies in Latin at the school of his native town. 
The schoolmasters appear to have been capable instructors, and 
Shakespeare may be credited with having received a sound 
education on the accepted educational lines of his day. Greek 
was probably taught to the more advanced scholars, but owing 
to his father’s pecuniary embarrassments it is unlikely that 
Shakespeare remained at school quite long enough to enjoy that 
advantage. The Guild buildings now used as schoolrooms were 
already old in Shakespeare’s boyhood, and from time to time 
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ZG medieval times, the City Com- 
Sg al panies stand forth triumphantly 


7) among the picturesque institu- 
tions of modern London, and 
against all iconoclasm vindicate 
their position, evincing their possibilities of adjustment 
to new developments. The mysteries and crafts they 
represent have changed in the processes of time, but in 
some way or other each of these historic foundations 
plays its part in connection with its special function. 
So far as concerns the“mystery” of all that appertains 
to the art and craft of the book, the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers alone has influenced the fortunes 
of English literature. Its registers, stretching back to 
1554, may be regarded as the very log-books of the 
nation’s enterprises on the vast ocean of intellectual 
endeavour during the periods of greatest achievement. 
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The above device was used by Rosert Granjon on the 
title-page of Dialogues de la vie et de la mort, translated 
from the Italian of Innocenzio Ringhieri, printed by him 
at Lyons in the year 1557. It is also sometimes used by 
Grorce W. Jongs, for books printed by him in Linotype 
Granjon and other fine Linotype faces, at The Sign of 
The Dolphin in Gough Square, London, E.C.4. 
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j CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHISWICK PRESS 
(To the Editor of Tut Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I am gratified to see in the September number of Tue Lonpon Mercury that my 

friend Mr. Jacobi has given so much attention to my letter in the August issue. In 
tact, like all those who are generally interested in the past history of British typography, 
___ and particularly in that of the old Chiswick Press, I look perforce to Mr. Jacobi for that 
: accurate information as to facts and dates which his long experience and access to old 
| 


records in his personal possession bestow on him alone. He clears up several questions 

__ as to types and warns us that we have more than one old-style face to recognise in the pages 

_ of the most famous old Chiswick Press hand-set editions; the other body-founts being 
the (aslon’s old face, the Basle (Howard's) old face, the King’s old style, the Antique, and 
the .Modern. Were there others? 

The most interesting part of his letter is surely his answer to my suggestion that the 
general style of modern books would seem to have been anticipated by the Chiswick 
Press in the last century. He says, I take it, just this: that Whittingham I, the founder 
of the Press, and his successors were inspired by the work of 'the great early printers of 
France and Italy. Therefore, those fine printers of our own day who seek inspiration from 
_ the same sources, would seem ipso facto to be following the lead of the Chiswick Press. 


Yours, etc. 
C. SANDFORD 


5 Victoria Road, W.8 


__ P.S.—I wonder whether other readers of THz Lonpon Mercury would be as interested as 
I should to hear the views of Mr. Jacobi (all of whose de luxe editions were set by hand) 
on the fine books of to-day made by the different presses on the Monotype and other 
machine type-setters. : 


THE LATE CECIL SHARP 
(To the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


‘IR,—At the request of his executrix I am writing the Life of Cecil Sharp, and I should 
be grateful if those who knew him would send me any letters that they may have from 
im, or memories of what he did or said. I will, of course, take great care of letters that 
ry one may be good enough to send and will return them in the course of a few days. 


Yours, etc., 
4 A. H. Fox Straneways 
‘aresfield Gardens, N.W.3 


s and the remaining pages are set in Linotype Granjon series. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
AND NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will,to the best of his ability,answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AVE other collectors, I wonder, noticed what is, apparently, one of the 
H results of the slump in the book trade, namely, that the standard of 
books, which appear in the sixpenny and threepenny trays outside the 
more humble type of bookshop, has improved markedly? Recently I came 
home with five books picked out of such trays—four from the sixpenny and one 
from the threepenny. Not one of them was a treasure—but all were on a much 
higher level than one would have found in such places, I fancy, a year or so 
ago. Moreover all were in good, or pretty good, condition.. They were the 
following: Miss Thackeray’s .Miss Williamson’s Divagations, first edition, 
1881 ; Sir Walter Scott’s The Vision of Don Roderick, 1811, second edition 
with some shorter poems added, a beautiful uncut copy in the original boards ; 
Stanley J. Weyman’s Sophia, first edition, 1900; John Ruskin’s St. Mark’s 
Rest, first edition in volume form, 1884 ; and G. W. Steevens’s From Capetown 
to Ladysmith, first edition, 1900. As a lot they represent very good value for an 
outlay of two-and-threepence. 
* * * * 


The third, and final, volume of Mr. Falconer Madan’s Oxford Books: A 
Bibliography of Printed Works Relating to the University and (ity of Oxford, 
or Printed or Published There, has been published by the Oxford University 
Press (price £2 2s., or £3 35. for the complete set). It covers the years 1651 to 
1680, and the author tells us that, though he himself can carry the task no 
further, he hopes that some successor,“if and when the opportunity may 
arrive,’ will be able to carry the work onwards from the year 1681. This third 
volume, containing well over six hundred closely printed octavo pages, brings 
to a conclusion a massive piece of work of which the author may well feel 
proud. The book is much more than a mere bibliography in the more restricted 
sense of the word—it is a storehouse of all sorts of curious information and of 


criticism of a whole host of authors, many of them obscure, forgotten and _ 


possibly discussed in no other book. For Mr. Madan has followed a very 
admirable plan in this work. After the technical description of each book he 
has added a note as to its authorship, character and contents, for, as he explains, 
when a book is examined—for the first time in, perhaps, a century—it seems a 
thousand pities that the examination should not be taken a step further, and 
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some note made of the book’s nature as a work of art or information. Mr. 
Madan is abundantly right in holding this opinion, and the way he has carried 
out his plan has made his book not only readable, but of much greater service, 
than otherwise it would have been, to future generations of scholars. 


* * * * 


Also from the Oxford University Press comes the second part of the twelfth 
volume, new series, of The Library, the quarterly magazine which incorporates 
the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (price 5s. a number or 185. 
annually, post free). Mr. John D. Cowley contributes the principal paper, which 
is on The -Abridgements of the Statutes, 1481-1551, a contribution occupy- 
ing more than forty pages of the magazine. He is followed by Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes, whose article on John Evelyn as a Bibliophile is illustrated with 
facsimiles of inscriptions in Evelyn’s books and with photographs of bindings. 
There are also other important articles. 


* * * * 


Bibliographers and scholars in many parts of the world will regret to learn 
of the death on October 12th, at the age of nearly 70, of Sir Arthur Ernest 
Cowley, who succeeded Mr. Falconer Madan as Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford 
—an office which he held from 1919 until his resignation in the summer of this 
year. Cowley was eminent as a Hebrew Scholar, and his period of control at 
the Bodleian was marked by important changes in arrangement and adminis- 
tration. It was in his time, moreover, that the plans for the new Bodleian 
building were agreed upon (after much controversy) and approved. He was 
knighted only in June, and his death occurred before his successor had 


been appointed. 
PP * * * * 


The Centaur Bookshop, of 1224 Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
has issued a new volume in its series of (Centaur Bibliographies, which have 
been noticed from time to time in these notes. The new book is The Writings 
of D. H. Lawrence, 1925-1930, a Bibliographical Supplement, and it is the 
work of Mr. Edward D. McDonald, whose previous bibliography of Lawrence 


appeared, as one of the same series, in 1925. Mr. McDonald’s present book is 


published in an edition of 350 copies at $3 each and fifty large paper copies, 
signed by the compiler, at $10. Collations are given of the first editions of all 
Lawrence’s books from St.. Mawr onwards, together with notes on variants 


and the like. This seems to be very competently done though it seems to me a 


pity that no details are given as to the number of copies of which the various 
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first editions consisted. The next section of the book gives similar collations 


of Lawrence’s translations from the Italian, and this is followed by particulars 
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of his contributions to books of which he was not the sole author. Then there 
come lists of his contributions to periodicals and of studies and reviews of his 
work. Finally there are some notes on problems which have arisen, since 
Mr. McDonald’s former book was published, in connection with certain of 
Lawrence’s first editions. Incidentally Mr. McDonald records, as a “messy 
business,” the fact that early in this year a pamphlet appeared called ‘Dirty 
Words, purporting to be by D. H. Lawrence, and to be “‘printed for A.H.” 
in an edition of a hundred copies—the suggestion being that Mr. Aldous 
Huxley was responsible for issuing this work. Mr. McDonald has “no hesitancy 
in pronouncing this publication a fake,” which was neither written by 
Lawrence nor printed for Mr. Huxley. 


* * * * 


The third (and penultimate) part of volume 28 of Book--Auction Records 
has just been issued by Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son, and Stiles, of 39 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1 (subscription, 30s. per annum). It contains 
more than four thousand records of books sold by auction during April, May 
and June of this year. Most of the sales recorded took place in London, but 
some sales in Edinburgh and Glasgow are included, as is also one that was 
held in Munich. Most readers of these notes must already know this useful 
publication, so there is no need for me to make any comments. 


* * * * 


With the current number The Book-Collector’s Quarterly (Cassell & Co., 
12s. 6d. a year, post free) concludes the first year of its existence, and the editors, 
Messrs. Desmond Flower and A. J. A. Symons, may well congratulate them- 
selves upon having produced four extremely interesting issues of their 
magazine. In the present number there is a long article On (Collecting Jacobite 
Books and Prints by Dr. Tancred Borenius, which draws attention to a 
historically attractive field for book collectors. Mr. Graily Hewitt—long one of 
of the most distinguished calligraphers—writes on ~ Manuscript Books; and 
Mr. Harold Williams, known to many people for his work on Dean Swift, 
contributes an essay on, and a bibliography of, The Old Trumpeter of Liberty 
Hall, otherwise Dr. William King (1685-1763), Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, one of the four eighteenth-century men of letters bearing the name 
William King. The other main contributions are Mr. Desmond Flower’s 
On Music Printing : 1473-1701, and Mr. W. Turner Berry’s annotated list of 
Books on Type and Type-Founding. A good number of a readable magazine. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ANOTHER PIED “MERCURY” 


Y readers may remember that the March number of The London 
~Mercury was printed in a series of different type faces, all of them 
introduced and revived by the Monotype Corporation within recent 
years. In the same way this present number is so printed as to show in action 

_ six different type faces, all of them cut for the Linotype Composing Machine 
since the War, and each of them representative of one or other of the many 
different sources from which the book-types used in the present revival of 
printing are derived. The setting in this diversity of types has been made 

_ possible by the kind offices of Mr. George W. Jones, who, at The Sign of The 
_ Dolphin in Gough Square, presides over a printing office which is famous for 
_ fine work both in England and in America. It is Mr. Jones who by his zeal 
and skill as a practical printer, informed by a sympathetic study of historical 

_ types and printing, has been able to bring the Linotype into the service of fine 
printing to a degree that a few years since would have been judged impossible. 


_ THE MONOTYPE AND THE LINOTYPE 


: ie has been suggested to me that some of my lay readers may like to be told 

about some of the differences between type-setting by the monotype and the 
_ linotype respectively. The two names express by their derivation the most 
obvious difference between them. The linotype machine is so named because 
_ each line of print is set, spaced, “justified ”’ and cast in one piece in the shape 
_ of a type-high metal slug making a “line o’ type.” By the monotype, on the 
other hand, every type and every space is cast “alone,” as a separate unit; so 
that every line is composed of as many types and spaces as there are letters and 
spaces in or between the words which it contains. The linotype operator, when 
he presses the keys on his keyboard, by that one movement sets working the 
mechanism which assembles the matrices of the various letters and also that 
which casts them in the slug. In monotype composition, there are two 
operations, carried out by two quite separate machines. The man at the key- 


~ board first sets his matter by means of a series of holes punched in a roll of 
- paper, and this punched roll is afterwards transferred to the casting machine, 
_ to function there, rather like the roll of a pianola, by controlling pneumatically 
2 worked levers which bring the matrix or die for each letter in turn into position 


- for casting. 
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THE GRANJON TYPE 


if Peat? Granjon series, in which the greater part of this number has been set, 
has greater historical interest than the name given to it is likely to suggest. 
Granjon, publisher, printer, typecutter and typefounder, is a notable figure in 
the early history of French printing, and his types were in use as far afield as 
Antwerp and Rome as well as at Paris and Lyons. At one time or another 
he seems to have worked in each of those cities. He flourished throughout the 
second half of the sixteenth century and was still working in the early years of 
the seventeenth. But he was not the designer of the type 
in which these pages are printed. Its true parent is Claude 
Garamont himself. In an article in the fifth number of 
The Fleuron, which is worthy to rank in its way as a 
little classic, Paul Beaujon studies in detail some of the 
types associated with the more famous French type- 
founders and printers of the sixteenth century, and 
especially those of Garamont, whose name has been given 
to no less than eight series of types, cut or revived within 
recent years. Not one of the eight ““Garamonds” owes 
its design to him whose name it bears, whereas, according 
to Paul Beaujon, in the Linotype Company’s “‘Granjon” 
we have “‘a true Garamont design.” 

Its excellence is seen best, I think, in the 16-point size, 
which is approximately that of the Historia Ecclesiastica 
de ~Martyrio Fratrum Ordinis diui Francisct, an account 
of the English Franciscans, martyred in Tudor times, 
printed by Jean Poupy in 1582, which book served largely 


The Device of : z 
Robert Granjon as a model in the recutting of the type. 


THE “ESTIENNE” ROMAN AND ITALIC 


HE “‘Estienne”’ type, in which the poetry is printed at the beginning of 
this number, has been so christened out of compliment to the great family 
of the Estiennes, whose name, Latinized into Stephanus, ranked second only 
to that of Aldus in the estimation of bibliophiles of an earlier day. The most 
eminent of all the family was Robert Estienne, for whom Garamont cut many 
of his types ; but the type here used is not a copy from any of them, although 


its designer has been influenced by the French types of that age. In his italic 


Garamont sought deliberately to copy that of Aldus, with its close“‘set” and 
sharp angles, which have survived, for instance, in Caslon’s Old Face italic. 
The linotype “Estienne” italic is much rounder and fuller—a modification 
which is no doubt due in part to the conditions imposed by the linotype 
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machine. It also gives a clearness and legibility to the character which are 
wanting in the italic letters of the Aldine tradition, and is a step towards the 
ideal of those who would have the italics used with any fount to be an inclined 
and modified roman. 


VENEZIA 


ae punches of the “Venezia” type, in which Mr. Charles Hodges’ story, 
The Saint Who Lost His Halo, pages 31-45, is set, were originally cut for 
type-foundry casting by the late Edward Prince. He copied them direct from 
the pages of the editio princeps of Caesar’s Commentaries, printed by Nicolas 
_ Jenson in 1471. It was first brought into the service of the linotype in 1928. 
_ The “y,” which was Jenson’s least satisfactory letter, was much improved in 
_ Prince’s recutting. Jenson had no italic type, and the italic which accompanies 
“Venezia” was newly designed for it. 


- BASKERVILLE AND GEORGIAN 


UST as there are many “Garamonds” and a notable number of founts which 

all claim to be derived from Jenson,so are there many“ Baskervilles.” The type 
used in setting the page of The Deserted Village, on page 92, opposite a page 
printed directly from types cast from original Baskerville matrices, has only 
lately been cut by the Linotype Company, and this is the first public showing 

_ in England. It has not received its name merely out of compliment to the 
famous Birmingham typefounder and printer. It is well known that a great 
part of Baskerville’s punches and types found their way to France. Two years 
since a fount of type cast from Baskerville’s matrices was procured from 
France; and the faces have been copied very faithfully for the new fount. 
Baskerville professed his admiration for Caslon’s type, although he thought he 
could improve upon them. Most of us will perhaps agree with Mr. Updike 
that “his types were not as good as Caslon’s.” They have lost something of 
_ the humanistic inspiration which gives Caslon’s types their still-enduring 
_ charm. They had, however, very great influence in the development of type 
_ forms both in England and the rest of Europe ; and the finely executed types 
cut in the second half of the eighteenth century by Wilson, of Glasgow, Isaac 
~ Moore and the Frys at Bristol, and Martin in London, derive in great measure 
- from those of Baskerville. In the new Georgian type in which Mr. R. B. 
_ Fishenden’s article The Technique of Illustration Printing, on pages 77-80, is 
set, the spirit of the famous English typefounders of that period has been well 


~ caught. This is its first public showing also. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dus.in, August, 1931. 

HE Royal Dublin Society, the most successful Irish enterprise ever 

known, and pioneer of similar bodies all the world over, has celebrated 

in June of this year its bi-centenary. It still upholds a standard of 
scientific culture in Ireland—the parent society of the seventeenth century, 
called The Dublin Philosophical Society, was founded on the model of the 
Royal Society of London—but its chief activity lies now, as it has always done, 
in the severely practical and useful task of promoting the agricultural industry 
of Ireland, with prizes, sales and annual displays of Irish cattle and horses. 
Excellent musical recitals and a library are, however, provided for the 
members, and in the last century the Society had a hand in the establishment 
of an Irish Art School and of the Dublin National Gallery. Literature alone 
has, as I think, significantly, missed its patronage. The two chief founders 
were Sir Thomas Molyneux and Thomas Prior; one was a naturalist and the 
other an economist and statistician; and of its later distinguished members, 
nearly all were scientists—and usually scientists of the non-philosophical and 
practical school. Neither the name of Swift nor that of Berkeley is to be 
found in the lists of its membership, although both of these great writers 
survived the foundation by many years and both were interested in Irish 
progress. The arts in which the Society, as it first defined its programme, was 
interested, were the “‘ useful ’’arts. 

In its almost exclusive devotion to the “practical,” the Dublin Society as an 
educational institution resembles our schools and universities, which, in con- 
trast to English schools and universities, have never pretended to much belief 
in learning for its own sake (any more than they have believed in the moral 
value of cricket and football) or in disinterested speculation. Is it not odd that 


the Baconian programme, as joyfully interpreted by the Philistines, should 


have had such success in Ireland? A poor country cannot afford expensive 
hypocrisies, and the explanation may lie in the necessities of a people (virtually 
all who go to Irish schools or colleges have to earn their own living); or it 
_ may be that the settlers of the later eighteenth century, wishing to appear 
“more English than the English,” imposed the Baconian programme on 
themselves and on the Irish who were in their care. Swift, pleading for Ireland 
with England, was always wont to emphasize the likenesses rather than the 
differences between the two countries as the better means of gaining his ends. 
One remembers that the Sir Thomas Molyneux just mentioned as a founder of 
the Dublin Society was a brother of William Molyneux, the correspondent of 
John Locke, who, as the histories of philosophy inform us, was Bacon’s suc- 
cessor in an English thought, the peculiarity of which is always defined as 
adherence to reality (known as the fact), utilitarianism, nominalism, empiri- 
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cism. Yet Berkeley, accusing even Locke of abstraction, wrote in a private 
diary of 1707 that these characters were a peculiarity of Irish souls in con- 
trast with English tendencies as seen in the Cambridge Platonists and the new 
physics of Newton: a paradox reasserted two hundred years later (with quite 
other instances) by Mr. Bernard Shaw when, in John Bull’s Other Island, he 
contrasted the fact-realising Irishman with the romantic Englishman. 
Fact-realising, not fact-loving. The Irishman will often revolt against the 
fact and seek to go beyond it; but he never romanticises it by, for example, 
gloating over it as “hard.” Similarly, the utilitarian character of Irish educa- 
tion has not had as its consequences cither the worship of wealth or materialism 
in the philosophic sense. From the point of view of the Kantian moralist, 
and from that of speculative religious philosophers, the Irish may plausibly 
be described as an irreligious people; but it is not denied that there is any 
other country in Western Europe which retains so vivid a belief in the super- 
natural and the invisible. Religious utilitarianism is an ambiguous phrase; but 
religious education in Ireland, with its insistence on the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life, may be described as utilitarian. Distinguished from it is 
pragmatism, in which a faith is adopted because it ““works,” producing health 
and even material prosperity (the claim of certain modern varieties of 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism). But to adhere to a faith for the profit which it 
will bring in after-life, it is surely necessary to believe first in an after-life. 
Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, in which certain of the above considera- 
tions originated, has appeared this year in an English edition (Messrs. Faber & 
Faber), with valuable notes and an introduction by Dr. J. A. Johnston. ““We 
Irish think like this,” Berkeley writes in this philosophical diary which was 
not intended for any eye but his own. Having abolished the “matter” of 
the philosophers, Berkeley defends the senses, as a sure means both to know- 
ledge and to felicity. “It is vain to distinguish between the material and the 
intellectual worlds.” “‘They may be of great use in rendering more conceiv- 
able and more pleasing the happiness of a future life.” “It is madness to 
deprecate the senses.”’ The new edition reproduces at last the British Museum 
MS. and removes some of the defects which have long been known to charac- 


4 terise the only English editions, those of the late Campbell Fraser in his 
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_ Trinity College, Dublin, discusses his own startling ideas and the thought of his 


editions of Berkeley’s Complete Works. Already the picture of a young 
philosopher’s thoughts and of his environment had been made available in its 
correct form and in a separate volume to Continental readers in French, 
German and Italian translations. To an Irish reader the book is of special 
‘interest for the asides and references to local matters and local worthies which 


mix with comments on the great Europeans, Locke, Descartes, Hobbes, 
~ Malebranche, Leibnitz, Spinoza and Newton. Berkeley, a young student at 


time with his fellow-undergraduates, several of whom are mentioned by name. 
M 
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Whether or not his friends were scandalised by his paradox about matter does 
not appear ; but certainly Madden and Prior—philanthropists whose work for 
the Dublin Society is being commemorated this year—would have approved the 
general intentions of the younger philosopher: “The whole devoted towards 
practice and to abridge the labour of the sciences.’’ Dr. Johnston annotates many 
of the entries, but he has no comment to make in regard to Berkeley’s vehement 
assertion that his way of thinking represents the peculiarity of the Irish soul. 
This entry is annotated in Rossi’s Italian edition, when the reader is referred to 
Mr. Shaw. “‘Spunta il senso di solitudine, di individualita nazionale, tenuto 
vivo, ed esasperato dalla resistenza al dominatore inglese. Era un mondo chiuso 
come ora, secondo la descrizione del Shaw.” The question remains whether 
when Berkeley wrote We Irish he referred only to the Protestant minority with 
its colleges and schools closed to the Roman Catholics, that minority which was 
beginning to call itself the Irish nation, or whether he supposed an Irish soul, 
discernible from antiquity, the product of soil and of climate, in the qualities 
of which all who lived in Ireland partook. 

The same problem arises in relation to Swift ; but in Swift’s case there is no 
doubt of an influence exercised not only on the subsequent political history of 
Ireland but also on Irish ways of thought. It is therefore interesting to notice 
how, in a famous chapter of Gulliver, Swift repeats Berkeley, ridiculing in 
the name of human life and commonsense all that speculative science and 
that mathematical philosophy which was then the rage in England. His 
Lilliputians are so taken up with the motions and prospects of the celestial 
bodies that they have no time to give to law, religion, government, history. 
“Their heads are all reclined either to the right or to the left—one of their 
eyes turned inward, and the other directly up to the zenith.” A great number 
of authors are now said to be at work on a life of Swift; I hope one or more 
of them will discuss his Irish significance and not be content with casual 


references to a “caged exile.’’ The Dean was on the stage of the Abbey Theatre ~ 


last winter ; invisible, because Mr. Yeats’ play The Words upon the Window 
Pane had for subject a modern spiritualistic séance. The words are Stella’s, 
addressed to Swift upon his birthday : 

You taught that I might youth prolong 

By knowing what was right and wrong: 

How from the heart to bring supplies 

Of lustre to my fading eyes. 


J. M. HONE. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


THE ART OF EGYPT THROUGHOUT THE AGES. Edited by Sir 
DENIson Ross. Studio. tos. 6d. 


SPANISH BAROQUE ART. By SacHEVERELL SitwELL. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


__ CONSTANTIN GUYS. By P. G. Konopy. Studio. 42s. 
s A STUDY IN AESTHETICS. By Louis ARNaupD Rep. George Allen and 


Unwin Co. 155. 


reproductions of Egyptian sculpture, but now, with the assistance of Sir 


i ITHERTO we have had to depend on German publications for adequate 


Denison Ross, the Studio has brought out a volume which covers the 
whole ground very effectively. It has numerous well-chosen reproductions 
(those of the wall paintings are particularly interesting) and a series of essays by 


e experts, including Mr. Howard Carter, who writes on Tutankhamen, and the 


late Sir Thomas Arnold, who writes on Muslim applied art. It is a volume 
whose reproductions one can stare at interminably, and if one wants informa- 
tion it is there in the text. A novel and distinctive feature of the volume is 
the attention paid to the later Egyptian art, and particularly the architecture of 


_ the Muslim period. This architecture is very impressive, and has no doubt been 
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_ unduly neglected owing to the archaeological fascination of the ancient monu- 
_ ments. It may be questioned, however, whether it possesses much continuity 


with the architecture of the Pharaohs. It is sometimes massive, but there the 
resemblance seems to end. In other respects it follows the intricate fretwork 
design of Arabian, Persian and Indian architecture. A new tradition had been 
introduced—one in which decoration plays a leading rdle and sculpture has 
no part. The Egyptians still remained great builders and silversmiths, but they 
lost the art of sculpture. 

Mr. Sitwell is an enthusiast for Baroque architecture, and he is eager to open 
our eyes to its beauties and to show us the new architectural wonders he has 
discovered in remote parts of the world in the course of his study of the 
ramifications of the Baroque influence. But I feel certain that Mr. Sitwell also 
admires intensely Egyptian architecture and is not averse from the stark modern 
buildings. Nor would he wish to make an eclectic paste of the most admired 
features of these diverse styles as historians of the past have often sought to do. 
Each style belongs to its period. Mr. Sitwell’s first book on Baroque art was in 
the nature of a historical phantasy. Brilliantly written, it fascinated by its wit 
and colour, and although Baroque art played a prominent part, it was as an 
element in the psychological situation and not as the focal point of interest. 
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To attempt a repetition of this kind of work would have been clearly unwise ; 
but Mr. Sitwell’s interest in Baroque art has survived and increased. It has be- 
come a genuinely historical interest, but, perhaps unavoidably, Mr. Sitwell has 
been employed rather in collecting the materials for a history than in writing 
one. He himself admits to compiling a catalogue. That is ranking it too low: 
for, although the book on Spanish Baroque may lack the constructive pattern 
of a history it is by no means a mere list. It is instinct with an infectious 
enthusiasm for the subject and it is studded with delightful descriptions which 
stir a longing to see the actual places and buildings. Mr. Sitwell points out 
that Baroque art spread over an area many times greater than that covered by 
Gothic art. Spanish Baroque (which includes Portuguese Baroque) was carried 
into Mexico and South America, Abyssinia and Pekin. In Mexico and South 
America Mr. Sitwell is ploughing virgin soil and he succeeds in unearthing 
some very fine buildings. In one church, that of El Carmen at Alaya in Mexico, 
built by a nineteenth-century architect, he finds “not only the best church of the 
nineteenth century, but the last good church ever built.” From America 
Mr. Sitwell jumps to the Summer Palace at Pekin, which was“‘not a chinoiserie 
but a phantasy upon European taste.” It was destroyed by the English in 1860 
at the order of Lord Elgin of Parthenon fame. Lord Elgin was perhaps too 
near in time to the Baroque period and too much in reaction against its florid 
extravagances to have any interest in their preservation. 

Constantin Guys worked for the I/lustrated London News, but he was 
discovered as an artist by Baudelaire, and it has remained for the present 
generation to discover that Baudelaire was mainly right. Mr. Konody’s volume 
is opportune. Besides containing a valuable introduction it includes a 
translation of Baudelaire’s elaborate essay on Guys, and it furnishes in its 
reproductions an excellent selection of the artist’s work. Baudelaire spreads 
himself and describes over again in language the pictorial descriptions of Guys. 
Baudelaire can bring it off: but, as often happens in such evocations, one 
suspects sometimes that the critic’s imagination is too lively. That Guys 
possessed all the virtues ascribed to him by Baudelaire or that he deserves the 


exalted position in which he is placed nowadays as a draughtsman, I rather — 


doubt. The present popularity of the art of Guys is in part due to the picturesque 
qualities of the Victorian style of dress which is again becoming the fashion. 
But that it is not all due to the momentary fashion is shown by the fact that 
the drawings, while redolent of Victorianism, are still significant, and do not 
date. Baudelaire finds in Guys the sentiment of modernity : he also calls him a 
lounger, an observer of passing life, and a dandy; in fact he tends to attribute 
to Guys the qualities he himself affects. But Guys did possess that sort of 
temperament and perhaps one of the reasons why he disliked his name being 
mentioned in public (Baudelaire was only allowed to refer to him as M.G.) was 
that he enjoyed unobserved observation. A soldier, an adventurer, a colleague 
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of Byron’s at Missolonghi, a chronicler of the Crimean War, a frequenter of 
high and low society, he was satisfied with storing up impressions. Baudelaire 
speaks of the luminous explosion in space of the figures in the drawings of 
Guys. This expressive phrase would have been more appropriately used of one 
of the great impressionists. Guys foreshadowed them and his drawings have 
an atmospheric quality, but there is nothing explosive about them. They are 
slight and charming sketches commenting on some quaintness of movement, 
gesture or poise, and even in their limited sphere they are rarely perfect or 
complete in themselves. 

There has been a great deal of aesthetic discussion in this country of recent 
years, largely as a reflection of the more lively Continental disputes: but it 
has been chiefly among critics and artists. Professional British philosophy has 
not taken part in it. Bosanquet, it is true, wrote ponderously on aesthetics, 
and Professor Alexander has lately been absorbed in its problems, and Mr. 
Collingwood has produced an acute but puzzling dialectical theory of art; 
but the theories, such as those of Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Clive Bell and Mr. 
Wilenski, which have carried greatest weight and to which the philosophers 
themselves allude with fitting respect, are devoid of any explicit philosophical 
basis. They do not form part of a body of systematic reflections and they reveal 
even more than the usual amount of ragged edge. The merit of Mr. Arnaud 
Reid’s book is that it gives a sound general survey of contemporary aesthetic 
problems, dealing with them lucidly and with sympathetic insight, and it 
places them in a philosophical framework. Mr. Reid is aware of the significance 
of his basic assumptions and that is a great help in clarifying the problems: 
for instance, the all-important problem of association. His book would serve as 
an admirable text-book on the theory of art if such a thing were ever needed. 


Jt avoids technicalities, tackles each question in a broad and comprehensive 


manner, and is always sane in its conclusions. And it does deal with con- 
temporary problems and not merely with those of Plato or Kant. It is not 
purely the product of class-room study, although Mr. Reid is well up in the 
subjects which are taught in the academies. Mr. Reid’s attitude may be 


_ characterised as a wise eclecticism. He gives due weight both to the formalists 


and Spinozists, the purists and the novelists, the believers in beauty and the 


defenders of ugliness, the respective claims of greatness and of perfection 


irrespective of greatness, and he is alive to the differences between the arts and 
the danger of arguing from one art to another. In criticism it might be said 


_ that he writes too much in the spirit of a lecturer and he is too diffident in 
_ putting forward his own conclusions. It is true that the more one knows 
"(and Mr. Reid knows a lot) the more one doubts and it is often better to express 
_ doubts than false certainties. Yet one wishes that in this atmosphere of learning 


Mr. Reid would occasionally let off a squib. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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POETRY 


JEZEBEL MORT. By Arruur Symons. Heinemann. 6s. 
FATAL INTERVIEW. By Epna Sr. Vincent Mitay. Hamish Hamilton. 


5S. 
STRICT JOY. By James StepHENs. Macmillan. 6s. 


FROM FEATHERS TO IRON. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. 35. 6d. 
M& SYMONS’S Muse is one of those ladies painted by Sickert, half- 


reclining on an iron bed and dressed in nothing but a black pair of 
stockings. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that she is much interested in 
the Pit of Hell, the prostitute’s doubtful end, and the colour of absinthe; 
heightening her interest by deliberate capitals. However, there is more to her 
than this, especially as she gets older ; so that, although it is not Mr. Symons’s 
fault if he writes in 1906 of the matters and in the manner which were right 
for that year, it is pleasant in 1931 to find him perpetually broadening his 
range of expression. Jezebel Mort covers a period of more than forty years, not 
slavishly following the fashions, but developing an outlook by means of the 
fashions. There is no pre-eminent poem in the book, although one which is 
nearly so, The Feast, is spoiled by a conventional ending ; but there is nothing 
stupid, nothing clumsy, and a great deal genuinely delightful. 

In reading this book I noticed that the circle of fashion—in its best sense— 
is coming round ; in fact, that phrases like “passionate perverse perfume”’ are 
beginning to excite again. After a course of symbols founded on dust and 
drought, the symbols of The Waste Land, a great, fat phrase is again refresh- 
ing. When most of these poems were written they must have seemed violent 
or sugary ; now they fall into perspective and seem neither. Or rather Mr. 
Symons’s vehicle does seem not only the most solid expression of his earlier 
period, but also strong enough to carry him honourably in our own. 

Miss Millay’s book is irritating. At its best it is so good that the worst seems 
worse than it really is; this is partly because the concept of Fatal Interview 
(why so called?) is too daring; to write yet another sequence of sonnets 
recounting the vicissitudes of a love affair is to invite intellectual disaster. The 
most that can be hoped is beauty in isolation, such as this, number XLVI: 

Even in the moment of our earliest kiss, 

When sighed the straitened bud into the flower, 
Sat the dry seed of most unwelcome this; 

And that I knew, though not the day and hour. 
Too season-wise am I, being country-bred, 

To tilt at autumn or defy the frost : 

Snuffing the chill even as my fathers did, 

I say with them,“ What’s out to-night is lost.” 
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I only hoped, with the mild hope of all 

Who watch the leaf take shape upon the tree, 

A fairer summer and a later fall 

Than in these parts a man is apt to see, 

And sunny clusters ripened for the wine : 

I tell you this across the blackened vine. 
For modern love—if one can dogmatise about love at all—is not a sonneteering 
affair. One sonnet may catch a mood, since moods do not change, but a 
sequence cannot catch the sequence of love, which changes from age to age. 
Yet Miss Millay’s sonnets are full of ravishing pictures, sometimes compelling 
individually, but unsatisfactory as a whole. 

A. great part of Strict Joy is admirable only because of that same reader’s 
confidence in its author. Mr. Stephens is often so bald, so apparently inept, 
that, written by an unknown poet, a Mr. Stevens, that would not pass at all. 
It is an odd thing about poetry that some of its greatest lines would lose all 
their power if they occurred in the work of the hypothetical Stevens, just as 
the absence of all meaning in some of those lines is allowed simply because 
we have confidence in the author. So, when Mr. Stephens writes : 

Wise Emotion, some have thought, 

Is that whereby a poem’s wrought : 

More will have it that the Hive 

The Bee comes from, and all alive, 

Is Thought : 
I can detect little meaning, and that little unimportant. But, since I trust 
Mr. Stephens, I am prepared to swallow it. The better of the Theme and 
Variations which chiefly fill the book are so good that they need no apology. 

Of all these books, however, by far the most stimulating is From Feathers 
to Iron. I do not claim that it is the best; it is, beyond question, the most alive. 
Mr. Day Lewis can be both brilliant and tender ; he is original, a little difficult 
—it is dangerous to treat syntax brilliantly—and various. This is an unequal 
book, but at its best it puts Mr. Day Lewis among the very few good poets 


who are also young. There is only space to quote the close of XXVII: 


remembering .. . 
. . . the well in the wood, nor doubting to revisit 
But if to see new sunlight on old haunts 
Swallows and men come back but if come back 
From lands but if beyond our view but if 
She dies? Why then, here is a space to let. 
The owner gone abroad, never returning. 


Before long, apparently, we shall all have confidence in Mr. Day Lewis. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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LF 


THE PLACE OF THE LION. By Cuartes WitiiaMs. Mundanus. 3s. 
S.S. SAN PEDRO. By J. C. Cozzens. Longmans. 6s. 
FINCH’S FORTUNE. By Mazo pe 1a Rocueg. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


AC their commendable Three Shilling Series the Mundanus Publishing Co. 
(Gollancz) have produced a new novel by Mr. Charles Williams. These 
cheap paper-covered novels are an excellent idea (they flourish on the Con- 
tinent—why not in England?), but I doubt if The Place of the Lion is just 
the right kind of book to launch this way in a country not used to taking any 
but the most ephemeral kinds of literature in a book not protected by stout, 
stiff boards. It is far too good a book to be regarded in this way. It is certainly 
a “thriller”; but a thriller of such a very high order, with so much more to it 
than is comprised within the meaning of that word, that it should be regarded 
as a permanent addition to the shelves of the library of its admirers. Mr. Charles 
Williams makes three claims upon the attention of any intelligently ap- 
preciative reader. First, his books are conceived and executed in a perfect flow 
of order of event and sequence; second, they are written in exceptionally fine 
and distinctive prose; third, the “mystery” is of an original and fascinating 
type. Anyone who read his former excellent mystery novel, War in Heaven, 
will immediately guess that the substance of this story’s strangeness lies in 
something occult—the powers of Darkness and Light—‘‘Universals,” as they 
are called. It does; but in this new novel Mr. Williams plunges us directly into 
the terrors of this fourth dimensional concept, and keeps us there. There is no 
mundane murder mystery attached to the mysterious manifestations that 
happen around Smethan, the little country community where the terrors of the 
unknown are let loose. All is peaceful and sedate till . . . a lioness appears on 
the scene! Then comes thunder; heat; lion; serpent; eagle; the elementals 
invading the human idiom that is our life, and destroying man’s authority. 
The causative actions which permit this sudden intrusion lie in the cold- 
blooded examination of the origins of life and religious thought that is going 
on in a little study circle the people of Smetham have formed, and the heart- 
less, blue-stocking character of “ Demaris”; a young lady beloved by the hero, 
“Anthony.” When the story opens Dr. Berringer, in whose house the study 
circle meets, is found lying insensible on his garden path with a monstrous 
lion standing over him. Demaris is writing a treatise on The Eidola and the 
Angeli (“It is just a comparison,” she says, “largely between the sub-Platonic 
philosophers on the one side and the commentators on Dionysius the 
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Areopagite on the other’). She is also responsible for a thesis on Pythagorean 
Influences on Abelard. The moral to be drawn is that it is only by keeping 
ourselves very human, encouraging the heart rather than the head, that we 
keep at bay the elementary powers out of which God formed our separate 
fleshly manifestations. The Lion is the concept of brute strength; the Serpent 
of meanness; the Eagle soars and is a deliverer; the Lamb is untouchable 
innocence. But all these forces lurk, in the present world with us, ready to 
overwhelm us if we forget our humanity. This is the theory: upon it a slowly 
unfolding tale of danger, fear and horror is piled with brilliant, spell-binding 
effect, while the theory itself is worked out through references to the symbolis- 
tic utterances in the Bible, the early Fathers and Scholastic controversialists. The 
Cherubim and Seraphim in fact, and all the Angelic Hosts are here employed 
as the “villains of the piece”; and Anthony, alone, among the community they 
invade, is strong and true enough to take on the part of “Adam” and control 
created things, forcing them back again into their own images. 
A sample must be given of Mr. Williams’ deftness in handling his situations ; 
getting his scene in hand in a sentence: 
The bell of the front door had suddenly sounded and Quentin shied violently, 


dropping his cigarette. “God curse it,” he cried out. But Quentin's habitual politeness, 
returning from wherever it hid controlled him and said and did all the usual things. 


The essentials are wrested from the commonplaces and all we need to know 
is conveyed to us at a glance in the words I have italicised. 

A long short-story, reminiscent in many ways of Conrad’s Typhoon, is 
5.S. San Pedro. It is a story of a ship that sets out to its doom with an ill, 
probably dying, old captain, who will not relinquish one iota of his authority 
to a perfectly clear-seeing second in command who realises exactly what is 
taking place and sees the end coming without being able to interfere. The 
scene is set and the characters described as the ship leaves port. This is the 
opening paragraph: 

June 7th, Friday, in the morning, the twin-screw turbine liner San Pedro, seventeen 
thousand tons, lay at her Hoboken pier. To sail at noon on Brixton & Heath’s Brazil- 


River Plate express service, she bore a million dollars of gold for the banking houses 
of the Argentine . . . Between ten o’clock and half-past eleven she took on board one 


hundred and seventy-two passengers. 
From that last full-stop the story unfolds, unfaltering and engrossing—a 
perfectly straightforward narrative. The characters of the crew and the 


passengers, who are to stand out on the voyage, are immediately sketched in, 
the tragic end of the trip is as early suggested, all works toa foreseen con- 
clusion. The working out of the pattern to its inevitable end is the business that 


holds the attention enchained. There is a good deal of full and careful work in 


the characterisation, each individual, once mentioned, is fully seen and easily 
. N 
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identifiable through the rest of the story; while the flavour of the sea life is 


implicit in every line. But nothing is ever laboured, each point gets its due and 
no more: a most successful piece of work. I should say that the story was 
almost certainly drawn from a true one; it affects one, in reading it, as a story 
told by a good raconteur does. Only one point seems like a flight of the un- 
fettered imagination, and that is the introduction of the sinister-looking doctor, 
who is interviewing the captain before the ship sails, and who casts the first 
hint of gloom over those who see him and who mysteriously vanishes, no one 
knows how. This is a sheer piece of trimming, and the only touch of an effort 
at literary “make-up” in the theme; the rest is stark reality. But it is one of the 
most enthralling accounts of a voyage I have ever read and its presentation is 
so clean-cut and economical it shows the author to have a very high skill in the 
art of story-telling ; his gift for description is also admirably lucid : 
“Quartermaster, take a look round starboard.” He made his way to the door and let 
himself on to the open bridge gingerly, moving down the rail almost hand over - 
hand to the shelter at the end. Breathing hard and dripping, he looked forward and 
the dim radiance of the running light, the glow from the bridge, showed him they 
were taking it white over the bows every other minute. 
Though it is necessarily full of phrases that are a foreign language to the 
landsman, they are so essential, where they stand, that their meaning becomes 
plain. While the little episode of the attempt at a flirtation that one of the 
women passengers essays needs no special knowledge to appreciate, it is most 
neatly done. The girl is ticked off to perfection, and then dropped when the 
humour of her useless efforts subsides. 

In Finch’s Fortune Miss de la Roche continues the story of the Whiteoak 
family. Everyone who read the first two novels concerning their history 
(Falna and Whiteoaks) will be interested to obtain this fresh instalment. But 
unfortunately Finch, who was always the poorest and least tangible conception 
of all the members of the family, remains so still. Even a whole novel devoted 
to him does not bring him to life as the others live. The uncles, Ernest and 
Nicholas, are far more real than the nephew they sponge on in this story. 
And Renny, Piers, Eden and Wakefield—his brothers—remain the really vital 
elements of the conglomerate family party. It was a distinct stroke of genius, 
however, on Miss de la Roche’s part to get Uncle Ernest and Uncle Nicholas. 
back into the London they left behind with their youth and the subject of so 
many of their memories. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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II: First Novets 


SHE CLOSED THE DOOR. By Error Hopexin. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
THREE STEEPLES. By LeRoy MacLezop. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
THE TRAP. By ALLEN Havens. Hogarth Press. ros. 6d. 


Dee the best of these three novels is Mr. Hodgkin’s She (Closed the Door. 
The depressing spectacle of another seven-and-sixpenny novel, another 
account of what the emancipated life of our time has turned into an eternal 
polygon ; that spectacle is less depressing when the novel is by a new author. 
He has not yet proved his mediocrity. But he has the immediate disadvantage 
that our time is not a propitious one for the novelist, for realism nowadays 
demands a comprehension of the things of the mind which very few novelists 
appear to have; in other words, so much is known about Man that we have 
no longer the detachment necessary to write about men. The old form of 
average novel is worn out; a new form is too difficult for the average novelist. 
. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgkin, for one, has managed, without any apparent 
_ pre-occupation with forms, to write a really excellent book, and one which has 
_ the rare merit of getting better as it goes on. He tells the story of a handsome 
~ and urban young man who sets out to attract a delightful and rural young lady. 
_ Alice, the young lady, without being in any way priggish, is too confident in 
_ the virtues which Victor, the young man, has discarded, to satisfy him; and 
_ the first part of the book ends with his return to London and her dereliction in 
the country. 
: In the second, and better part, which takes place some months later, Victor 
is at the end of an affair with a very sophisticated woman. They both are bored 
_ with one another, and Victor thinks sadly of Alice. But when they are at last 
_ brought together, Alice is older and wiser ; the weakness of Victor only irritates 
her, and she finally refuses to marry him. 
___ Mr. Hodgkin has great certainty of execution. His story, which I can only 
_ indicate, is well-proportioned, and the development of it easy. But the charac- 
3 ter of Alice is the book’s principal virtue. She is that very unusual heroine, a 
_ strict middle-class girl who is not puritanical, whose moral qualities, although 
a exactly those which are now usually considered funny, are at once chaste and 
_ attractive. She can even recite Browning at a luncheon party without our 
_ resentment—but I was sorry she did so—and still she is not a prig. There is 
_ far more life in She (losed the Door than in most of the portentous trilogies 
- which our distinguished and elderly novelists think proper to give us. 
__ Mr. LeRoy MacLeod is an admirable poet, whose work is probably better 
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known in England than in America. Three Steeples is a long and ambitious 
account of life in the Middle West—not life in sheepskin trousers, but the 
narrow, grubbing life, variegated by Nonconformist mania, which we know 
from other novels, or which we can see for ourselves in Wales. The con- 
sistent gloom with which that life is invested by every author who has written 
of it, is almost too depressing to convince. No vice is so revolting to read of as 
confused, aimless bigotry. For this reason Three Steeples is provoking to read, 
and also difficult to read because of the turgid exactitude with which Mr. 
MacLeod describes a country scene, or a village interior. Sometimes the lyric 
beauty he attempts is reached, often he only confuses the picture; and 
occasionally forces his style into absurdity, thus: “And the rush of words his 
teeth-gate shut upon was swallowed back in a lump.” 

The story concerns the religious struggles of Bruce Durken, a young idealist, 
and the final crash of his convictions. It is a crowded story, well told, and 
leading up to a fine climax in the burning by Bruce of that church which was 
the dream of his youth. Unfortunately, the dour country characters of the 
Middle West are almost standardised: the earnest youth, the bright girls, the 
laconic parents, the drunk farm-hand, are inescapable. Mr. MacLeod has put 
them well together into a book which would have less the appearance of being 
a little tedious if the print and the margins were not so small. 

The Trap is intended “to give an impression of the War as a whole in its 
cumulative effect and its progress towards a human debacle.” It is a very long 
book indeed, and a model of good book production, not too heavy, and not too 
crowded on the page. Mr. Havens’s method is largely based on the scenario. 
He leaps from the common life of his characters to the official life of political 
or military figures; he combines in short sections the office of novelist and 
historian. The result is often convincing and undoubtedly original. Any 
mention of the War nowadays ought to make the public want to scream ; we 
have been bored or disgusted into the worst possible humour to enjoy a new 
war-book. The Trap, however, is more than that. In parts, especially towards 
the beginning, it is a very good book indeed, and it never is boring. It suffers 
chiefly because the “human debacle” shows up at the expense of the characters. 
The historian’s interest sucks some of the blood from his subjects, so that 
Rudolf, and Jan and Ray and the rest of them are diminished to less than 
life-size by the historical lens of Mr. Havens. Could he have shown us the War 
in relation to them—as he must have tried to do—instead of giving an 
impression of them in relation to the War, this might well have been a 
great novel. 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


APOCALYPSE. By D. H. Lawrence. Florence. G. Orioli. 305. 
THE MAN WHO DIED. By D. H. Lawrence. Martin Secker. 215. 


THE SIRENS AND OTHER STORIES. By Azorin. Translated by 
Warre B. Wetts. Scholartis Press. 75. 6d. 


HOPE AGAINST HOPE AND OTHER STORIES. By Sretta Benson. 
Macmillan. 21s. : 


LAST STRAWS. By RicHarp ALpiINGTon. Hours Press. 


ete Apocalypse was the product of a period of despair and D. H. 

Lawrence's -Apocalypse is the work of a despairing man. He resented 
and reviled the doctrines of the Book of Revelation and yet he turned to them 
in the last years of his life. The Fantasia of the Unconscious was Lawrence’s 
testament. Hidden under the layers of Christian and Jewish thought lies 
the old pagan conception of a vast, living cosmos, the palpitating cosmos of 
the Chaldeans and Aegeans. At last Lawrence has found it, the old cosmos, 
the sun worship and the moon worship, and the gods of earth and sex plastered 
over and disguised by Jewish moralists and Christian saints. How he despises 
John of Patmos! He will not even recognise him as the Apostle who wrote 
the fourth Gospel. How he hates the Saints and their Allelujahs, their 
allegories and mystifications, which tormented his childhood in the gas-lit 
Midland chapels! 


The Book of the Revelation is, above all, what some psychologists would call the 
revelation of a thwarted superiority goal and a consequent inferiority complex. Of the 
positive side of Christianity, the peace of meditation and the joy of unselfish service, 
the rest from ambition and the pleasure of knowledge, we find nothing in the 
Apocalypse, because the Apocalypse is for the non-individual side of a man’s nature, 
written from the thwarted, collective self, whereas meditation and unselfish service 
are for pure individuals isolate. Pure Christianity, anyhow, cannot fit a nation or 
society at large. The Great War made it obvious. It can only fit individuals. The 
collective self must have some other inspiration and the Apocalypse, repellent though 
its chief spirit be, does also contain another inspiration. It is repellent because it 
resounds with the dangerous snarl of the frustrated, suppressed collective self, the 
frustrated power spirit in man, vengeful. But it contains also some revelation of the 
true and positive power spirit. 

Lawrence lets himself escape among the great images of the Apocalypse, 
which wake in him a wild fluttering of freedom, an escape from the tight little 


cage of his universe, the tight, tortured cage of his mind. No man of our 


generation has felt such a nostalgia for the old pagan world. He sees the 


~ moon as the mistress and mother of the pale body of our nervous conscious- 


ness, as Cybele, Artemis, Astarte. His sun has a great, wild life, whose blazing 


consciousness stimulates the little blazing consciousness of individual man. 


He is obsessed with the pagan cosmos, the Assyrian and Samothracian cults. 
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Feverishly he tears into shreds the loud-mouthed prophecies of the early 
Christian martyrs, who, in the midst of their misery, had to make sure of their 
“New Jerusalem.” But for Lawrence there is no millennium, no second ad- 
vent, no glory to come—we have lost our own birthright. Though it appears as 
his last work, Lawrence’s-4 pocalypse must have been written over a number of 
years, and it contains some of his finest passages, for he uses the Revelation as 
a medium in which to expound his own cult: 

Man wants his physical fulfilment first and foremost. Since now and once only he 
is in the flesh and potent, for man the vast marvel is to be alive. For man, as for 
flower and beast and bird, the supreme triumph is to be most vividly, most per- 
fectly alive. c 
It is in The ~Man Who Died or The Escaped (Cock, as it was previously 

called, that Lawrence most clearly exposes his central idea of the physical 
fulfilment of man. The story of the risen Christ, who only regains His second 
life through physical contact with a woman, would shock one, were it not 
written so beautifully and with such sincerity. Strange though it may seem, 
it strikes one as being utterly devoid of blasphemy. The sheer loveliness of 
the writing and the human understanding in the story probably account for 
this. As always Lawrence has his incurable grievance against the society which 
ties with a chain the bright, burnished cock of natural desire, thwarting its 
movement, souring, embittering the soul. The peasants, the slaves, and the 
mother of the priestess of Isis all belong to that small, mean, human society; all 
except the cock struggling to be free and the priestess of “Isis in search,” who, 
unlike so many of Lawrence’s women, resembles the lotus, which curves its 
dark, hidden head in the depths and stirs not until warmed by the sun of the 
reborn man. But the man who died pursues his way alone: 

For men and women alike were mad with the egoistic fear of their own nothing- 
ness. And he thought of his own mission, how he had tried to lay the compulsion 
of love on all men, and the old nausea came back on him, for there was no contact 
without a subtle attempt to inflict a compulsion, and already he had been compelled 


even unto death. The nausea of the old wound broke out afresh and he looked again 
on the world with repulsion, dreading its mean contacts. 


Neither in The Man Who Died nor in the Apocalypse does one find any 
sign of the weakening in Lawrence’s style of writing that is so evident in some 
of his later works, such as The Virgin and the Gipsy. 

The Sirens is a collection of short stories by Azorin, one of the most perfect 
stylists of contemporary Spanish literature. He speculates on time and space; 
his stories are of the eternal conflict between dreaming and doing. We see his 
characters, Félix Vargas the poet, Eladio Pena the novelist, in the old squares of 
Leon, in the house overlooking the sea near San Sebastian; in wagon-lits and in 
cars rushing through space to the rhythm of an unknown destiny. What are 
dreams and what is reality? One is left with a feeling that perhaps everything is 
but an unsubstantial illusion. His stories have no beginning and no end, they 

are just glimpses into the workings of the inner minds of his characters. In 
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Gestation, one of his most typical stories, one sees Azorin in the very act of 
creating a character, blowing life into a puppet. Sitting in Madrid before a 
bowl of chrysanthemums, he evokes his dream house by the sea: 

Am I in the Cantabrian town or in Madrid? Are not my eyes still fixed on the 
bunch of chrysanthemums? .. . leaning lazily, dreamily, on the railing, I see approach- 
ing me the poet, Félix Vargas. Why should not this creature of my imagination have 
real life? Why should he not live in the white and green house up yonder? Let me 
invest this imaginary poet with my own personal state of melancholy and dream. Let 
me place Félix Vargas in his appropriate character, in the setting of those surroundings 
of the spirit which crystallise around the house of Errondo-Oundi. 


Mr. Wells’s translation is excellent. Both in him and in Miss Raleigh, who 
was responsible for the English version of -4n Hour of Spain, Azorin has 
found worthy translators. 

Miss Benson is always delightful and in Hope against Hope, a collection of 
short stories in which the scene shifts from Arabia to China and the Pacific 
Islands, one finds her at her very best. Miss Hope, the enervating spinster 
nurse, who talks in baby language to her patient, and who is full of suppressed 
emotions, is to be found in every hospital. Leonard Lumley, the bragging, loud- 
voiced bounder, is to be found on every ship, but it is in her last story, The 
Desert Islander, that Miss Benson moves one most. The character of the little 
Russian légionnaire, as opposed to that of the cold, morally brave Englishman, 
who lives alone in the South China town with a gramophone as his only 
relaxation, is exposed in a beautiful piece of writing. Altogether these stories 
are a joy to read. 

It is a pity that a writer of Mr. Aldington’s reputation should put his name 


to this story, for there is nothing to be said in favour of Last Straws, either 


in the context or in the writing. The conversation of three drunken men at a 
night club is hardly worth recording and the end is pure melodrama. 


JOAN HASLIP. 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE. By D. Crane Taytor. Oxford University Press. 
125. 6d. 

OTWAY AND LEE: Biography from a Baroque Age. By RoswELL 
Gray Ham. Oxford University Press (for Yale). 135. 6d. 


eens has suffered seriously at the hands of posterity. Thanks to 
his own reticence, even Edmund Curll, when publishing one of those 
memoirs which contemporaries came to number among the terrors of death, 
could find little to say about him. For a century, nobody but Dr. Johnson 
attempted a sketch of his life. Then Leigh Hunt, Macaulay, and Thackeray 
took him up in turn, and, on the evidence of the youthful, lion-hunting 
Voltaire and an unsatisfactory, somewhat mysterious will, unanimously 
maligned him as some such mincing, posturing fop as his own Novel or 
Tattle. At last, in 1888, Edmund Gosse wrote his Life of Congreve, a revised 
edition of which appeared in 1924. As a scholarly document, this book is of 
lasting value, but it is not a satisfactory biography, because it draws an uncon- 
vincing portrait of Congreve. While declining to subscribe to the suggestion 
that Congreve was a snob or a social parasite, Gosse found him “no very 
fascinating or absorbing human being.” It is not good enough. The 
uncrowned monarch of English letters for thirty years, who earned the 


affection and reverence of every considerable writer from Dryden to Pope, 


could not have been a colourless character. 

Consequently, an adequate biography of Congreve would fill a void. But, 
instead of supplying the want, Mr. Crane Taylor has seen fit to construct a 
mummy about the bones of Gosse’s book. In one paragraph of his prefatory 
note, he obligingly offers his excuse by tabulating “the more obvious 
additions,” which he curiously calls “ genealogical data.” These are prin- 
cipally minor bibliographical details, which would have been more suitably 
enshrined in an article or a pamphlet. Moreover, among these “discoveries,” 
eagerly appropriated to himself, is To Maria, printed by Dr. Dragosh 
Protopopesco in his Sheaf of Poetical Scraps (Bucharest, 1923), and No. 292 of 
the Tatler, included by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée in the World’s Classics edition of 
Congreve’s works. 

Such errors, insignificant in themselves, are remarkable in view of 
Mr. Taylor’s evident passion for exactitude. While punctiliously emphasising 
the errors of Gosse and others, he is himself readily fallible. For instance, 
he copies Gosse’s mistake in supposing the “Charles” who accompanied 
Congreve to the Continent in 1700 to have been Charles Gildon, though 
. Congreve’s letter to Keally of December roth makes it clear that his companion 
was Charles Main, who figures largely in the Keally correspondence and was 
mentioned in Congreve’s will. Though Congreve’s intimate friend for thirty 
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years, “wondering Main, so fat with laughing eyes,” who was known to 
Swift, Gay, and Pope, the patron of Dick Estcourt the actor, and a noted bon 
viveur, is unnoticed by Mr. Taylor. Then again, except in one instance, which 
he impugns for his own convenience, he accepts Monck Berkeley’s chrono- 
logical arrangement of the Keally letters, forgetting that Congreve dated his 
correspondence according to the Old Style. Thus, the first letter of the collec- 
tion is actually the third, as may be easily verified by reference to the dates of 
production of the plays by Rowe and Burnaby mentioned in the text. Some- 
times he makes mysteries where there are none. 

Biographically, Mr. Taylor tells us nothing new about Congreve. There is 
no attempt to reveal more definitely Congreve’s relations with Dryden, 
Southerne, and Charles Montague, to trace his influence upon the management 
of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, or to disclose his intimacies with women, 
with Katherine Leveson, Arabella Hunt, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mrs. Beranger, 
the first and last of whom receive not even the merest mention. There is no 
effort to depict Congreve’s personality—to show that the kindly generosity 
which inspired him, though almost blind, to write a Tatler for Harrison, like- 
wise prompted his sponsorship of Charles Hopkins, or to illustrate his “friendly 
unreproachfulness” by the part he played in the quarrels between Dennis and 
Pope, Steele and Tickell. In his introduction to the second volume of his 
World’s Classics Congreve, Mr. Dobrée draws a clearer portrait in twenty pages 
than Mr. Taylor has done in two hundred. 

Mr. Crane Taylor is a painstaking scholar who has undoubtedly accom- 
plished much labour in research but has misapplied its fruits. Professor Ham is 
equally insistent upon documentary detail, but facts for him are not museum 
exhibits but the necessary incidents of narrative. Although his book is some- 
what cumbrous, tortuous in arrangement, and discursive, it presents full-length 
portraits of Lee and Otway against the background of contemporary politics 
and manners. Two of the most influential tragic dramatists, the careers of 
both were brief and unhappy, Otway dying in penury, possibly of starvation, 
at the age of thirty-three, while “ mad Nat Lee,” after several years in Bedlam, 
subsisted upon a pensioner’s pittance until, having sought too successfully to 
drown his sorrows, he was found dead in the gutter. Though their biographies 


relate little more than their passages from one patron’s pocket to another’s in 
an incessant effort to make both ends meet, they have long deserved to be 

written at length. Professor Ham has performed this task with admirable 
thoroughness but exuberant enthusiasm ; he introduces too much extraneous 


matter and, while he skilfully contrives to include much discerning criticism 


on 


% upon the drama without encumbering his narrative, his irrelevant comments 
upon historical characters and events must be regarded with caution, justly 
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- merited by a writer who describes the Restoration era as “a baroque age. 


MALCOLM ELWIN. — 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE DUKE. By Puiip Guepatza. Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LORD HERVEY. Edited by Romney Sepewicx. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 1055. 


OT the least of the Duke of Wellington’s victories is that he has pos- 

thumously achieved over the archery of Mr. Philip Guedalla; and it is a 
victory in the true Wellington manner—the initial and misleading retreat 
followed by the suddenly devastating unmasking of unlooked-for musketry. 
The Great Duke has conquered Mr. Guedalla more absolutely even than the 
Great Queen conquered Mr. Strachey. There is no titter at his death-bed : the 
squibs and rockets of the Guedalla style have fizzled out long before the guns 
boom in the Park and the immense cortége drags its length between Chelsea 
and St. Paul’s. It is no less a compliment to the author than to the subject of a 
biography that a book which opened under a cloud of smart quippery should 
close upon a note of genuine feeling. Mr. Guedalla has struggled valiantly 
against the increasing pressure of the Duke’s personality upon his high spirits, 
but, although to the end he preserves his superficiality, he is forced, by the 
time he reaches the Peninsular campaign, into writing seriously and extremely 
well. This is, in all probability, because Wellington, unlike Queen Victoria, 
was a child of the eighteenth century, and it is not so easy to pull a quizzical 
nose at that sardonic epoch. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has, inevitably, claimed Wellington as a countryman. 
Irish he most emphatically was not, and all his military and political virtues 
and vices attested his English ancestry. He belonged to the Anglo-Irish aris- 
tocracy, and displayed to the end of his life the idiosyncracies peculiar to a 
ruling caste in a foreign country. He displayed as well the aristocratic mistrust 
of the mob, which was to become the idol of the nineteenth century : 

“The mob are too contemptible to be thought about for a moment! About thirty of 
them ran away from me in the Park this morning, because I pulled up my horse when 
they were hooting! They thought I was going to fall upon them and give them what 
they deserved !” 

And again, towards the end of his life: 


A cheering mob once followed him up Constitution Hill until he reached his gates; 
he turned in the saddle, pointed to the iron shutters on the windows that they had 
broken once, swept them a bow, and then rode in without a word. 


The same attitude is apparent when he bursts out against his momentarily 
undisciplined army, looting and ravishing in the Peninsula: 


“We have in the Service the scum of the earth as common soldiers; and of late years 
we have been doing everything in our power, both by law and by publications, to relax 
the discipline by which alone such men can be kept in order.” 
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But this was “‘an unrivalled army for fighting, if the soldiers can only be kept 
in their ranks during the battle.” Yet he loved the “scum,” in his strange 
sardonic way, caring for the men as no generals before, and probably few since, 
have done. And they gave him of their best, from the day when as a subaltern 
in the army of the incompetently mountaineering Duke of York he led their 
miserable retreat across the frozen fields of Holland, through the heat and 
dust of his Indian and Peninsular campaigns, to the evening when he fought 
his army like a ship along the ridge in front of Waterloo: 

The light was failing now; and he rode down the lines before the Guard was 
launched in the last charge of the Empire. The shadows lengthened from the west as 
the tall bearskins came slowly on behind six generals and a marshal walking (for it 
was Ney) with a drawn sword. They were still coming on“‘in the old style”; and 
the waiting line held back its fire in the Peninsular fashion until the Duke was heard 
calling, “Now, Maitland! now’s your time.” The volley crashed; and as the smoke 
drifted into the sunset, the Guard broke—and with the Guard, the memory of Auster- 
litz, of Eylau, Friedland, Jena, Wagram and Borodino melted upon the air. Then the 
Duke galloped off with a single officer to order the advance. The smoke thinned for an 


instant; and a trim, bare-headed figure was seen pointing a cocked hat towards the 

French. 

For many people the life of the Duke of Wellington ends with Waterloo, 
but it is significant that in this book Waterloo comes just half-way. It was the 
apogee of his military career, but by no means the close of his service to his 
_ country. He lived on as politician, diplomat and public figure, sometimes 
hated, sometimes adored, but always the foremost figure of his time. After 
Victoria’s accession to the throne he achieved the apotheosis which awaits all 
old men in England. He became the grand old man of national life in all its 
manifestations, honoured and loved by a whole country. These last years 
Mr. Guedalla has described with wit and tenderness : 

There was a saving streak of oddity about him. With strongly individual tastes and 
personal requirements, he ran largely to unusual contraptions; and his mind, as fertile 
as the White Knight’s in strange devices of his own invention, soared far beyond the 
commonplace in household and personal appointments. The lives of visitors were 
darkened by a teapot perched in some complicated way on a hot-water jug, which 
appeared to possess no merit except that of capsizing more easily than usual; he loved 
to demonstrate his patent finger-bandage; a supply of sword-umbrellas afforded him 
protection against assassins in wet weather; and he gratified his fancy by appearing on 
the road in queer, boat-like conveyances of personal design. Strange clothing fascinated 
him in later years. Always susceptible to colds, he had a weakness for unusual cloaks 
and mufflers; overalls of strange construction seemed to appeal to him; and he had 
been known to appear on horseback with a fur collar and an umbrella. 


And when his body came at last to the City, high above the complicated 
mythology of his funeral car, the lamps about St. Paul’s were burning the 
entire day, since the lighters could not come at them for the mob. 

A new and more complete edition of the Hervey memoirs has long been 
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needed, and now, under the able editing of Mr. Romney Sedgwick, it has 
appeared. The discovery of a copy of the complete manuscript, among the 
papers of George III and George IV in the cellars of Apsley House, has made 
possible a collation with the mutilated original at Ickworth, and the Memoirs 
are now printed for the first time “‘without regard to considerations either of 
decency or dullness.” There is, however, more dullness and more decency than 
tradition and Croker have led one to expect, though the balance would 
probably have been redressed had it been possible to recover the pages con- 
cerning the year 1731. This passage was destroyed, both in the original and 
in the copy, by the first Marquess of Bristol, since it dealt with the intimacy 
and quarrel between Hervey and Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
“God,” as the wit remarked, “‘made men, women and Herveys,” the writer 
of the ~Memoirs, John, Lord Hervey, being the progenitor of that brood 
of brother-Earls, all eccentric and ungovernable, which culminated in the 
fantastic Earl-Bishop of Derry. Hervey’s immortality was assured when Pope 
let loose upon him, in the character of Sporus, the slings and arrows of his 
vitriolic hatred. There is no reason to doubt that Hervey was one of a type 
better understood by modern psychologists than by eighteenth-century poets, 
“such a nice composition of the two sexes that it is difficult to distinguish 
which is most predominant.” Herein, in all probability, is to be discovered the 
secret of his influence over Queen Caroline. Middle-aged women, of masculine 
intelligence, frequently cherish an affection for men in whom are divided the 
virtues and vices of the male and female character. And it is to the Queen’s 
friendship with Hervey that we owe the extraordinarily frank and detailed 


descriptions of the Court of George II and of the quarrel between the Prince 


of Wales and his parents, duplicated as it were in miniature by Lord Hervey’s 
detestation of ‘“‘the Volcano,” his mother. 

Hervey suffered almost all his life from an extreme delicacy, and was liable 
to fits and faintings. The doctors seemed unable to do much for him: 

. . . If bitters to restore my appetite,spa-water to raise my spirits, and asses’ milk with 
powder of crabs’ eyes and oyster shells to sweeten my blood, would not prevent the 
returns of my distemper, they none of them knew what else to try. 

Of his method of writing he said: 

I am determined to report everything just as it is, or at least just as it appears to 
me; and those who have a curiosity to see courts and courtiers dissected they must 
bear with the dirt they find in laying open such minds with as little nicety and as 
much patience as in a dissection of their bodies, if they wanted to see that operation, 
they must submit to the stench. 

And so Pope’s “‘painted child of dirt that stinks and stings,” set as a thief to 


catch a thief, has succeeded beyond any in laying bare the sewers that festered 


beneath the imposing superstructure of eighteenth-century society. 
ROBERT TUNSTILL 
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FRENCH DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES. By J. Brryanz. Warne. 55. 


HERBS, SALADS AND SEASONING. By X. Marcer Boutestin and Jason 
Hit. Heinemann. 6s. 


CANTALOUP TO CABBAGE. By Mrs. Puitie Martineau. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 55. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY. By Mary Harrison. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
DINNER BUILDING. By W. Tzrcnmouru Suore. Batsford. 35. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH MEDIEVAL FEAST. By W. E. Mean. Allen & Unwin. 153. 


COOKING THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By J. R. Artnswortu-Davis. 


Dent. 6s. 


La bonne cuisine est comme l'amour; il y faut du tact et de la variété. 


3 tee present-day English cookery is, on the whole, indifferent and 
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monotonous, to speak with restraint, is scarcely a discovery. It is, however, 
worthy of note that not only the fact, but its deep significance for the health 
and happiness of our nation, has recently received recognition in high official 
quarters. Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of Health, with a 
concern for the affairs of the kitchen which, no less than his admirable book, 
Interpreters of Nature, characterises him as a man of culture, has written in 
his official report for 1930 (Stationery Office, 4s.): “There is still much apathy 
and ignorance in the choice of food, often associated with deplorable inaptitude 
in cookery.” How just is the choice of words! Apathy and ignorance (I may 
add the word laziness, which is probably too recriminatory for an official 
report) lead to bad cookery, bad cookery leads to tins-and-packetery, tins-and- 
packetery leads to a vitiated palate, which leads to passive acquiescence with 
the results of apathy and ignorance. 
Even among educated folk in England all standards are wrong. What more 
charming than a lively conversation on food and wine, enlivened with 
reminiscence and enhanced by anticipation: what gives opportunity for more 


_ harmless wit, enthusiasm, just choice of phrase, historical and geographical 


knowledge and that communion of sympathy which has in it the finer points 
of friendship and the more harmless and jocund elements of love? Who should 
be more respected than a just eater and righteous drinker, more observed than 


i a good cook? Yet in common rooms and clubs how often does one hear 


_ ein kriiftig Wértchen on the decorous pleasures of the table? Nay, what did 


I hear the other day? A good man, good in all but this, say of a girl student, 


who was careless, unkempt and incompetent, that she was only fit to be a 
cook. “Mon Dieu,” said I, “you might justifiably say of a bad cook that she 
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was only fit to be a woman physicist, but to say of a bad physicist that she is 
only fit to be a cook is one of the most monstrous sentiments that I have ever 
heard uttered in this palace of perverted values and terror-place of the Graces.” 
‘““Where were you, Sir?” No matter, Madame, but it is a place where the 
fumes of the coarse food being tortured by fire (one cannot say cooked) sicken 
the very birds, so that as they pass overhead they fly higher and bury their 
beaks in their breast feathers. No medical officer of health can ever have seen 
the horrors that I know to pass in the subterranean regions whence come those 
grim and nauseous platefuls. 

The low standard of our general cookery (general, because I and everybody 
else know households, not always of the most prosperous, where the table is 
charming) is certainly not due to want of literature, for books of all kinds on 
food and drink continue to appear. Of the many now before me I set at the 
head Berjane’s French Dishes for English Tables. The buyer may collogue 
with a Comtesse, for it is the Comtesse of who shelters under the curious 
nom de plume, but it is not for this reason, sufficient to all true English hearts, 
that I give the book precedence, nor even because I hold the book to be at all 
points beyond criticism. It is rather because of the spirit, witty yet wise, lively 
and yet profound in practical matters, which should be capable of communi- 
cating to any but a confirmed tin-burster something of the fair writer’s 
delightful enthusiasm. 

With how winning a dedication does the book start—“‘Dedicated to my 
Father and Mother, Who were the most affectionate martinets in trying to 
persuade me that soup would make me grow. J. BERJANE (4 ft. 10 in. in — 
height).” Then there runs through the book the assumption, sometimes directly 
expressed, that it is the dear wish of a wife to hold and keep her husband’s 
heart, which lends to it something of that quaint, appealing and old-world 
air that a woman not smoking in the middle of dinner occasionally lends to a 
restaurant table. Witty little illustrations by M. H. Bethell-Jones blend 
sympathetically with the text, as orange salad with wild duck. Berjane dis- 
commends the cocktail—a growing body of discriminating diners are coming 
to see that it is wrong—and the savoury, that institution so thoroughly English 
that even during strenuous times at the front it was hard to avoid the added 
horror of a half-warm sardine on a bit of burnt bread offered after the tinned 
fruit. Iam glad that she can quote a distinguished Englishman, Sir Francis 
Colchester Wemyss (who has written an article, The Horrors of Good Plain 
Cooking, which I have missed, but hope to read) in her support. The ubiquity 
—or property of being beloved in Gunner messes—of the savoury is, in my 
opinion, solely due to the fact that it is a lazy dish, requiring no care and plenty 
of pepper. 


To turn to the receipts themselves, which, after all, are the meat of the book, 
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the soups are excellent and practical, as far as one not a cook can judge. Berjane 
disapproves of the stock pot, which plays so large a part in the scanty soup 
section of the average English cookery book: read what she has to say on the 
subject. There are some curiosities in her budget, such as Potage Créme de 
Légumes aux (oncombres and Potage Purée de Congre, but the standard soups 
are all there as well, with full working directions. A most laudable and sugges- 
tive chapter is devoted to fruits as hors d’oeuvres and fruit Juices as apéritifs. 
_ The succeeding chapters on hors d’oeuvres of various kinds make fascinating 
reading, but here our authoress, in her enthusiasm for the subject, begins to 
forget her sub-title: Simple and Exquisite Recipes arranged for English 
Households. Araignée de Mer, Vrilles de Vigne and (lovisses are not easily 
- come by in England, nor can a pie with eleven ingredients in the filling, 
_ including soft roes of a carp, and fifteen for the jelly, to which must be added 
_ stock and paste, or a salad with twelve ingredients in the dressing, and twenty 
in the salad itself, be called really simple, although exquisite, especially as in 
_ such cases the preparation is an elaborate matter. No doubt these are included 
_ to whet the ambition of her who has mastered the simpler dishes. In any case 
_ one has no right to complain, for these are thrown in above the just measure, 
_ which is abundantly filled by the many really simple and attainable dishes 
_ described. Let me add that “simple” does not mean. “that which can be 
achieved without any trouble.”’ There are no good results in any field of art 
that can be so reached. In fine, Berjane’s book is delightful in appearance, 
_ style and content, and what more can one ask of anything set before us at table 
_ or elsewhere? It is also cheap. 
Our national weakness in handling vegetables and salads is deplorable: our 
vegetables themselves are excellent, though often overgrown, but in salads we 
_ scarcely run beyond lettuce and tomato, heaven knows why. Even in an 
expensive restaurant near Piccadilly Circus one may pay an exorbitant price for 
a few lettuce leaves, whose appearance suggests that they have probably been 
_ refused by the head-waiter’s rabbit, and a collection of seeds upholstered in 
bright red leather. “What is known as a salad in England,” say Messrs. 
 Boulestin and Jason Hill, ‘consists of shredded lettuce, half a dozen radishes, 
~ three slices of tomato, two of cucumber, a little beetroot, watercress and spring 
onions whole: there is at the bottom of the moulded [a cruel touch that, 
a messieurs| glass bowl . . . a certain amount of water. A bottle of ‘salad 
% dressing’ stands handy next to purely ornamental cruets.” Add that the lettuce 
~ is cut with a knife, and the tomato broken up by hand, and the picture is 
é complete, but of a favourable example. Mrs. Martineau lays her finger on one 
~ of the worst faults of the better English salads when she speaks of the water 
~ at the bottom of the dish, and she wisely points out that if the leaves are wet the 
q dressing will not adhere to them. She tells how these matters should be 
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arranged. Her book is a searching and practical treatise on vegetable cookery 
and salads, with something on soups, which, however, says nothing of the 
preparation of the stocks. There is a wonderful onion soup. If heed is given 
to her words on vegetable cookery one of the Seven Horrors of Dining will have 
vanished. Boulestin and Jason Hill, after eighteen pages of entertaining intro- 
duction, run through the various herbs, salads and seasonings, from angelica 
to watercress, with a short discourse on each, and many line drawings. There 
are a few words on the cultivation of some of the less common examples. A 
slight, but pleasant book. These two books, from different publishers, are, 
curiously enough, bound in the same emerald green cloth, and very nice 
it looks. 

Of A Guide to Modern Cookery I find it hard to speak well: in fact this 
kind of book stands for our bad tradition. First of all, it is out of date, in spite 
of the Modern of the title. ‘When a roasting jack is not available, use a strong 
rope of worsted in its place.” Apparently nothing but a kitchen range burning 
coal, such as we remember in early boyhood, is contemplated in this aid to 
the English homes of to-day. Then we have the good old bill-stickers’ paste ._ 
sauces, and receipts for Lambs ‘Roasted Whole and such like practical dishes. 
There is no good recipe for making potatoes interesting, such as Pommes Anna 
or even Pommes Lyonnats. Worst of all are some of the ways of dealing with 
fish. Of trout we are told to bake it, as boiled trout is rather insipid. Not a 
word of meuniere or au bleu. Of mullet, “red mullet are better for being kepta 
short time,” whereas, like mackerel, they should be absolutely fresh. No young 
girl should be allowed access to this book. a 

If Mr. Teignmouth Shore were not so intolerably facetious I could, no 
doubt, stomach him, for he is an inventive gentleman. But “‘sandwichery,” 
“what about this if you wish to be Lemon Flippant? Beat an egg—it cannot 
hit back !”—this is not for all palates, and it is the same on every page. Still 
it is quite evident that Mr. Shore is a man of experience, and I expect that 
theré is much to be learnt from him. 

I am sorry that limitations of space prevent me doing more than commend 
the two historical books to the learned. Whoever has cast his eye over the list 
at the beginning of this chronicle, even if he has not struggled through the 
commentary, will see that the literature of food and drink is thriving, and 
may draw consolatory omens from this fact. It is well, but alas, alas! 

On vit de bonne soupe et non de beau langage. 
I can supply a tolerable deal of fine language myself, but who will servemea 


good soup? 


E. N. pa C. ANDRADE 


